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THE 
CHAPTER 


XXXII. 


GRIDLEY CONSULTS WITH 


PENHALLOW, ESQUIRE. 


AWYER 


seated in 


PENHALLOW 
his study, his day’s 


was 


work over, his feet in slippers, after the 
comfortable but inelegant fashion which 
Sir Walter Scott reprobates, amusing 
himself with a volume of old Reports. 
He was a knowing man enough, a keen 
country lawyer, but honest, and there- 
fore less ready to suspect the honesty 
of others. He had a great belief in 
his young partner’s ability, and, though 
he knew him to be astute, did not think 
him capable of roguery. 

It was at his request that Mr. Brad- 
shaw had undertaken journey, 
which, as he believed,—and as Mr. 
Bradshaw had still stronger evidence of 
a strictly confidential nature which led 
him to feel sure,—would end in the 
final settlement of the great land claim 
in favor of their client. 


his 


The case had 
been dragging along from year to year, 
like an English chancery suit ; and while 
courts and lawyers and witnesses had 
been sleeping, the property had been 


GUARDIAN 


ANGEL. 


steadily growing. A _ railroad had 
passed close to one margin of the town- 
ship, some mines had been opened in 
the county, in which a village calling 
itself a city had grown big enough to 
have a newspaper and Fourth of July 
orations. It was plain that the suc- 
cessful issue of the long process would 
make the heirs of the late Malachi 
Withers possessors of an ample for- 
tune, and it was also plain that the 
firm of Penhallow and Bradshaw were 
like to receive, in such case, the largest 
fee that had gladdened the professional 
existence of its members. 

Mr. Penhallow had his book open 
before him, but his thoughts were wan- 
dering from the page. He was think- 
ing of his absent partner, and the prob- 
able results of his expedition. What 
would be the consequence if all this 
property came into the possession of 
Silence Withers ? Could she have any 
liberal intentions with reference to 
Myrtle Hazard, the young girl who had 
grown up with her, or was the common 
impression true, that she was bent on 
endowing an institution, and thus se- 
curing for herself a favorable consid- 
eration in the higher courts, where her 
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} il t 


beneficiaries would be, it might be sup- ested as well as myself, and I wish 
posed, influential advocates? He could 


lay the whole of it before you as ex- 

‘lp thinking that Mr. Bradshaw plicitly as I can, so that we may settle 

1 that Myrtle Hazard would this night before ro what is 

ully come to a part at least of done. Ila aid the good sta 
m 


inheritance. For the story was, of 


I Mr. liam Murray 
was paying his court to the sf i m ; 
young lady whenever he got an oppor- Would it be a surprise t 


Ltier. 


tunity, and that he was cultivating an had carried his acuteness i 
intimacy with Miss Cynthia Badlam. ticular case like the one I 


Ain Luc ic 


‘ Bradshaw would n’t make a move in _ tion be yond the prescribed 


at direction,” Mr. nhallow sai The gu as put 
. : 
f, “until he felt 
, ' 
S going to be 


»was only a young 


em her ble 
it that the 1 
cravat would think worth 
than that was. But l 
she ’Il say to Brac 
better have a hir 


little more regular 

pose he knows whi 
He wv h 

visitor wa 

Gri 


- ite Ww iri 
“Warm ! 

should thin 
thick t 


you to 


sked 
warm th, I of much use, 
yourself. > off your coat, Mr. | kept. An old trunk 
You 
often Dut mere curiosities. 

1 down, nore, I remember 

down.” 

Mr. Gridley took « 
and sat down. “He 
d cs nt i¢ M P 
“ Wonder what 


ntl 


nhtieman so. 


le always 


Penhallow,’ » reported t 
once, “ | cht, that they amou 


matter, in which |} ur inter- nothing. 
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“If any of those papers were of im- 
portance, should you think your junior 
partner ought to keep them from your 


<nowlec 


answer that question, 


Mr. Gridley. Will you be so good as 


to come 


it once to the facts on which 


you found 


your suspicions, and which 


lead you to put these questions to 


me! 


Thereupon Mr. Gridley proceeded to 


the singular behavior 
€ pa- 
} 


him by 


radshaw in taking on 
ver handed to 


na 
ana 


concealing it in a 


how he w 
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so far, for anything more than a vague 
suspicion. He thought it not unlikely 
that Mr. Bradshaw was a little smitten 
with the young lady up at The Poplars, 
and that he had made some diplomatic 
overtures to the duenna, after the ap- 
proved method of suitors. She was 
young for Bradshaw, — very young, — 
but If he 


chose to to a child, it was 


he knew his own affairs. 
make love 
natural enough that he should begin by 
courting her nurse. 

Master Byles Gridley lost himself 
most discredit- 
inward discussion as 


for half a minute in a 
able to whether 
Laura Penhallow was probably one or 
than Mr. 
} 


ic 


parentneses. 
iness at the 


uge before you at 
Penhallow. | 


in whose 


pend somethir 
prove to | 
ed 
tlakeS a Cer 
loing ju 


If, for instance 
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prove that elope contained mat- 
ters relating solely to private transac- 
tions between Mr. Bradshaw and Miss 
Badlam, concerning no one but them- 
the 


back of the envelope and the seal had 


selves,—and if the words on 


been put there merely as a protection 


for a package containing private pa- 


pers of a delicate but perfectly legiti- 


mate character — 


} 


lawyer paused, as 


The careful ex- 


perts do, after bending the bow of an 


t 
hypothesis. before letting the arrow ¢g 
nypothesis, beiore ietting the arrow go. 


g 
Mr. Gridley felt 


very warm indeed, 


uncomfortably and applied his 
: Could n’t 


handkerchief to his face. 
i violent supposi- 


be an i in such a 
- . 

such a craity 

ids} , — what trick 
1! Cynthia 


was he not up to? Absurd! 
was not acting, — Rachel would n’t be 


g 
equal to su 
Mr. 


tinued, “I don’t see but what my part- 


ch a performance ! — “why 


then, Gridley,” the lawyer con- 
ner would have you at an advantage, 
and, if disposed to make you uncom- 
fortable, could do so pretty effectively. 
But this, you understand, is only a sup- 
posed case, and not a very likely one. 
I don’t think it would have been pru- 
meddle with that seal. 
a very different matter with 


It makes no differ- 


dent in you to 
But it is 
regard to myself. 
ence, so far as I am concerned, where 


+ 


this package came from, or how it was 


obtained. It is just as absolutely with- 


in my control as any piece of property 


] 
] 
! 


I call my own. I should not hesitate, 


I saw fit, to break this seal at once, 

: , z ke : 
and proceed to the examination of any 
papers contained within the envelope. 


If I found any paper of the slightest 
importance 


relating to the estate, I 
. } + tT ++ 
uld act as if it 


had never been out 
f my possession. 
“ Suppose, however, I chose to know 


what was in the package, and, having 
ascertained, act my judgment about 


returning it to the 


you obtained it. 


from whom 
1 case I might 
see fit to restore, or cause it to be re- 
stored, to the party, without any marks 
of violence having been used being 


apparent. If everything is not right, 


The Guardian Angel. 


[ November, 


probably no questions would be asked 
by the party having charge of the pack- 
If there is no underhand work 
papers what 
be, nobody is com- 


age. 
going on, and the are 
they profess to 
promised but yourself, so far as I can 
see, and you are compromised at any 
rate, Mr. Gridley, at least in the good 
graces of the party from whom you 
documents. Tell that 
party that I took the package with- 


} 
shall 


obtained the 
and return it, 
very likely, without breaking the seal. 
Will the matter, Say a 
couple of days. Then you shall hear 
from me, and she shall hear from you. 
So. So. Yes, that’s it. 


ness. A thing to sleep on. 


out opening it, 


9 
consider of 


A nice busi- 
You had 
the whole matter of deal- 


better leave 


see 


] 
ing with the package to me. If | 
fit to send it back with un- 
broken, affair. But keep 
perfectly quiet, if you please, Mr. Grid- 
Mr. Brad- 
shaw is off, as you know, and the busi- 


the seal 


that is my 
ley, about the whole matter. 


ness on which he is gone is important, 
—very important. He can be depend- 
ed on for that; he has acted all along 
as if he had a personal interest in the 
success of our firm beyond his legal re- 


lation to it.” 


Mr. Penhallow’s light burned very 
late in the office that night, and the 
He looked troubled 
absent-minded, and, Miss 
Laura ventured to ask him how long 
Nir. was like to be gone, 
answered her in such a way that the 
girl who waited at table concluded that 
he didn’t mean to have Miss Laury 
keep company with Mr. Bradshaw, or 
have dreadful 
hash to her when she ahst about him. 


following one. 
and when 


Bradshaw 


he’d never spoke so 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


SUSAN POSEY’S TRIAL. 


A pay or two after Myrtle Hazard 
returned to the village, Master Byles 
Gridley, accompanied by Gifted Hop- 
kins, followed her, as has been already 
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mentioned, to the same scene of the 
principal events of this narrative. 
The young man had been persuaded 
that it would be doing injustice to his 
talents to crowd their fruit premature- 
ly upon the market. He carried his 
back with him, having re- 
linquished the 
the present. 

on the other ha 


manuscript 
idea of publishing for 
Master Byles Gridley, 

, had in his pocketa 
very flattering proposal from the same 
publisher to whom he had introduced 
the young poet, for a new and revised 
edition of his work, “ Thoughts on the 
Universe,” which was to be remodelled 
in some respects, and to have a 
title 
average reader. 

It would be hardly fair to Susan 
Posey to describe with what delight 
and innocent enthusiasm she welcomed 
back Gifted Hopkins. 


so lonely since he was 
of his 


new 


not quite so formidable to the 


She had been 
away! She 
had read such poems as she 
possessed — duplicates of his printed 
ones, or autographs which he had 
kindly written out for her— over and 
over again, not without the sweet trib- 
ute of feminine sensibility, which is the 
most precious of all testimonials to a 
poet’s power over the heart. True, her 
love belonged to another, — but then 
she was so used to Gifted! She did 
so love to hear him read his poems, — 
and Clement had never written that 
“little bit of a poem to Susie,” which 


] 


she had asked him for so long ago! 


She received him therefore with 
arms, — not 


open 
literally, of course, which 
would have been a breach of duty and 
propriety, but in a figurative sense, 
which it is hoped no reader will in- 
terpret to her discredit. 

The young poet was in 
consolation. It 


need of 
is true that he had 
seen many remarkable sights during 
his visit to the city; that he had got 
“smarted up,” as his mother called it, 
a good deal; that he had been to Mrs. 
Clymer Ketchum’s party, where he 
had looked upon life in all its splen- 
dors ; and that he brought back many 
interesting experiences, which would 
serve to enliven his conversation for a 


The Guardtan Angel. 


1 


he had failed in the 
he had undertaken. 
forced to confess. to his re- 


But 
great enterprise 
He was 


long time. 


vered parent, and his esteemed friend 
Susan Posey, that his genius, which 
was acknowledged, was not 


He 


lady some particulars 


freely 
thought to be quite ripe 
told the young 
of his visit to 


as yet. 


the publisher, how he 
had listened with great interest to one 
of his poems,—‘* The Triumph of 
— how he had treated him with 
marked and flattering attention; but 
that he advised him any- 
thing prematurely, giving him the hope 
that dy and by he would be admitted 
into that series of illustrious authors 
which it was the publisher’s privilege 
to present to the reading public. In 
short, he was advised not to print. 
That was the net total of the matter, 
and it was a pang to the susceptible 
heart of the poet. He had hoped to 
have come home enriched by the sale 


Song,” 


not to risk 


of his copyright, and with the prospect 
of seeing his name before long on the 
back of a handsome volume. 

Gifted’s mother did all in her power 
to console him in his disappointment. 
— There was plenty of jealous peo- 
ple always that wanted to keep young 
folks from rising in the world. Never 
mind, did n’t but what 
Gifted*could make jest as good verses 
as any of them that they kept such a 
talk about.— She had a fear that he 
might pine away in consequence of 
the mental had gone 
through, and solicited his appetite with 
her choicest appliances, — of which he 
partook in a measure which showed 


she believe 


excitement he 


that there was no immediate cause of 
alarm. 

But Susan Posey was more than 2 
consoler, — she was an angel to him 


in this time of his disappointment. 
“Read me all the poems over again,” 
she said, — “it is almost the only pleas- 
ure I have left, to hear you read your 
beautiful verses.” Clement Lindsay 
had not written to Susan quite as often 
of late as at some former periods of the 
history of their love. Perhaps it was 
that which had made her look paler 
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little time. 


Some- 
preying on 


than usual for son 
her. 
o be in lis- 
, sometimes 


thing was evidently 
Her only delight seemed t 
tening to Gifted as he read 
with fi 

times in 


declamatory emphasis, some- 
the 


his manu- 


low, tremulous tones, 
irined in 
At other times 


more than once 


various poems ens 
script. 
and 


she was sad, 
Mrs. Hopkins had 
steal down her 


tear innocent 


when there 
special cause for grief. 
to spe ak of it 


ley. 


seen a 
cheek, seemed to be no 
She ventured 


to Master Byles Grid- 


in trouble, Mr. Grid- 
ley, for some reason « 
unbeknown to 
wishing you could 
words with 


“Our Susan ’s 
r other that’s 
me, and I can’t help 
jest have a few 
a kind of a 
grandfather, you know, to all the 
folks, and they ’d tell you 
everything about themselves. I 
late her mind 
about somethin’ or other, and I 
o’ think, 
it out of her. 
“ Was th 


said Master Byles Gridley 


her. You’re 


young 
++ | 
pretty much 


she isn’t at ease in 
kind 


Mr. Gridley, you could coax 


ere ever anything like it?” 
to himself. 
“T shall have all the folks in 


youl Y 
Oxbow Village to take car« 
rate ! Susan Posey it 
Well, well, well, it ’s e 
birch-bark canoe off t 

a bi 


isier 

shallows than 
ship off tl Susan Po- 
easily 
enough ; but Myrtle Hazard floats in 
water. W 
‘11 her own stor 


it will all 


sey’s trouble will b ome at 
deeper make Susan 
Pos 


it, for 


c must 


, or let her tell 


come out of itself.” 


“ T am going to dust the books in the 
open shelves this morning. 
if Mi 
help 


Gridley 


I wonder 
Posey would n’t like to 
Master 

breakfast- 

table. 
The amiable girl’s very pleasant 
countenance lighted up at the thought 
of obliging the old man who had been 
so kind to so liberal to her 
friend, She would be de- 
lighted to help him; she would dust 
them all for him, if he wanted her to. 


No, Master Gridley said, he always 


her and 


the 


poet. 


The Guardian Angel. 


cura 
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wanted to have a hand init; and, be- 
sides, such a little body as she was 
could not lift those great folios out of 
the lower shelves without overstraining 
herself ; she might handle the musket- 
ry and the light artillery, but he must 
deal with the heavy guns himself. “As 
low down as the octavos, Susan Posey, 
you shall govern ; below that, the Salic 
law.” 
Susan did not know much about 

Salic law; | 


; but she knew he meant 
he would the big books and 


would attend to the little ones. 


) 
dust 


A very young and a very pretty girl 
is sometimes quite charming in a cos- 
tume which thinks of nothing less than 
{ } r +4 — 

of ing attractive. 


S 
aiter 


Susan appeared 
after breakfast in the study, her head 
bound with a kerchief of bright pattern, a 
little jacket she had outgrown buttoned, 
i about her 


in Ss} ite of op] osition, close 
» to the throat, round which a white 
a 


I 


’ 
rchief was loosely tied, and 
} 
I 


old gauntlets protecting 


g ner 


it she suggested something 

ypsy, a jaunty soudrette, 

potment 

du regiment. 

Master Gridley took out 


a great vol- 


lower shelf, —a 


from the 


" 
folio in 
ye oaken covers with clasps like 
inges, bearing the stately colo- 

ite on a ground of vermilion, 
cholas Jenson and his associates. 
opened the volume aused over 


its | 


turned page 


ind scarlet ini n 
after page, admiring its 
brilliant characters, its broad, white mar- 
vhite 
creek that separated the black-typed 
twin-columns, — he turned back to the 


beginning and read 


ginal rivers, and the narrower 


the commendatory 
paragraph, “am tpsorum omnia ful- 
gent tur wrectione dignissima, tum 
splendida ac miran- 
da,” and began reading, “ /ucipit pro- 


emium super apparatum decretalium 


imprimendo 


* when it 
him that this was not exactly doing 
what he had undertaken and 
he began whisking an anci ban- 
danna about the ears of the venerable 
volume. All this time Miss Susan Po- 
sey was catching the little books by the 


suddenly occurred to 


to do, 
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acks, pulling them out, 
nd clapping them to- 
*p-’p-’p! and carefully 
ith a regular 

persua- 

up every parti- 

| drifted upon them, 

| and rejuvenat- 

mn for a while, 

i down among 

r Gridley had 


He 


’s Dictionary, 


quartos. 
e article Solomon, 


struck h t] 


ry silent, —the 
ks had ce 


sased, and 


ne boo 
»usan’s dress was no 
ie | ip and saw 
book 


ul 
\ up 
mon to his fate, 


Benedictine he was 


aiscussing 


the question 


was saved or not. 


Posey, child, what is your 


: “— ¢ 
»usan was in the state of unsta- 


brium which the least touch 
l fell to crying. It took her 


e time to get down the waves of 


emotion so that speech would live up- 
on them. z st it ventured out, — 


showing at intervals, like the boat ris- 


ing on the billow, sinking into the hol- 


low, and climbing again into notice. 


“O Mr. Grid—ley — I can’t —I can’t 
-any—body — what ’s 


heart 


| 
- teil 


mat—mat — matter. — My 


you or - 
will br—br—break.” 

“ No, no, no, child,” said Mr. Gridley, 
sympathetically stirred a little himself 
by the sight of Susan in tears and sob- 
bing and catching her breath, “that 
Come off the 


Susan Posey, and stop dusting 


must n’t be, Susan Posey. 
steps, 
the books,—I can finish them, — and 


tell me all about your troubles. 1 will 


try to help you out of them, a 
I k | ] 


vegun to think snow how 


young people pretty well. I hi 
some experience at it.” 

But Susan cried and sobbed all the 
more uncontrollably and convulsively. 
Master Gridley thought he had better 
lead her at once to what he felt pretty 
sure was 
and that, when she had had her cry out, 


the source of her troubles, 
she would probably make the hole in 
the ice he had broken big enough ina 
very few minutes. 

“T think something has gone wrong 
between you and your friend, the young 
gentleman with whom you are in inti- 
mate relations, my child, and I think 
you had better talk freely with me, for 
I can perhaps give you a little counsel 
that will be of service.” 


cried herself last. 


Susan 2 
“ There ’s nobody in the world like you, 


quiet at 
Mr. Gridley,” she said, “and I ’ve been 
wanting to tell you something ever so 
My friend — Mr. Clem — Clem- 
ent Lindsay does n’t care for me as he 
to, — | 
has n’t ten me for—lI don’t 
know | ] And O Mr 
Gridley! he ’s such a great man, and I 


long. 


] t 


used know he does n't. He 


out it’s a month. 


am such a simple person, — I can’t help 
thinking —he would be happier with 
somebody else than poor little Susan 
Posey!” 

This last touch of self-pity overcame 
her, as it is so apt to do those who in- 
dulge in that delightful misery, and she 
broke 


would say, so that it was some little 


up badly, as a_horse-fancier 
time before she recovered her conver- 
sational road-gait. 

““Q Mr. Gridley,” she began again, 
at length, “if I only dared to tell him 
what I think,—that perhaps it would 
be happier for us both—if we could 
forget each other! Ought I not to tell 
him so? Don’t you think he would 
find another to make him happy? 
Would n’t he forgive me for telling him 
he was free? Were we not too young 
to know each other’s hearts when we 
promised each other that we would love 
? Sha’ nt 1 write 


as long as we lived 


him a letter this very day and tell him 
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all? Do you think it would be wrong 
in me to do it? O Mr. Gridley, it 
makes me almost crazy to think about 
it. Clement must be free! I cannot, 
cannot hold him toa promise he doesn’t 
want to keep.” 

There were so many questions in 
this eloquent rhapsody of Susan’s that 
they neutralized each other, as one 
might say, and Master Gridley had 
time for reflection. His thoughts went 
on something in this way : — 

“Pretty clear case! Guess Mr. 
Clement can make up his mind to it. 
Put it well, did n’t she? 
about our little Gifted! That 
trouble. Poets! how they do be- 
witch these school-girls! And having 
a chance every day, too, how could you 
expect her to stand it?” Then aloud: 
‘Susan Posey, you are a good, hon- 
I think you 
anfl Clement were too hasty in coming 


Not a word 
’s the 


est little girl as ever was. 


together for life before you knew what 
life meant. I think if you write Clem- 
a letter, telling him that you cannot 
fearing that you two are not per- 

y adapted to each other, on account 
ertain differences for which neither 

of you is responsible, and that you pro- 
that each should release the other 


from the pledge given so long ago, — in 


pose 


that case, I say, I believe he will think 


no worse of you for so doing, and may 


y 
4 
I 


perhaps agree that it is best for both of 


you to seek your happiness elsewhere 
than in each other.” 
The book-dusting came to as abrupt 
Su- 


dried 


a close as the reading of Lancel 
an went straight to her room, 
her tears so as to write i 
but | 


take 


a fair hand, 
ad to stop every few lines and 
a turn at the “dust-layers,” as 
Mrs. Clymer Ketchum’s friend used to 
call sensibility. It 
would seem like betraying Susan’s con- 


the fountains of 
fidence to reveal the contents of this 
letter, but the reader may be assured 
that it was simple and sincere and very 
sweetly written, without the slightest 
allusion to any other young man, wheth- 
er of the poetical or 
varieties. 

It was not long before Susan re- 


cheaper human 


The Guardian Angel. 
° 
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ceived a reply from Clement Lindsay. 
It was as kind and generous and noble 
as she could have asked. It was affec- 
tionate, as a very amiable brother’s 
letter might be, and candidly apprecia- 
tive of the reasons Susan had assigned 
for her proposal. He gave her back her 
freedom, — not that he should 
feel an interest in her, always. 
cepted his release, not 
would ever think she could 
ent to his future fortunes. 


cease to 
He ac- 
that he 
be indiffer- 
And within 
a very brief period of time after sending 


own 


his answer to Susan Posey, whether he 
wished to see her in person, or whether 
he had some other motive, he had 
packed his trunk, and made his excuses 
for an absence of uncertain length at 
the studio, and was on his way to Ox- 
bow Village. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


EXPECTED. 


THe spring of 1861 had now ar- 


which 
the curtain and show the 


rived, — that eventful spring 


was to lif 
first scene of the first act in the mighty 
drama which fixed the eyes of mankind 
l four | The little 


, } 
piooay years. 


schemes of little people were going on 


in all our cities and villages without 
thought of the fearful convulsion which 
was soon coming to shatter the hopes 
Our little 


Oxbow Village, which held itself by no 


and prospects of millions. 


means the least of human centres, was 
the scene of its own commotions, as in- 
tense 
as if t 


and exciting to those concerned 
: of the nation had been 

involved in ther 
Mr. Clement Lindsay appeared sud- 
denly in that important locality, and re- 
paired to his accustomed quarters at 
Rumrill. That 
worthy person received him with a cer- 
tain gravity of manner, caused by his 
recollection of the involuntary trans- 
gression into which Mr. Lindsay had 
led him by his present of Ivanhoe. He 
was, on the whole, glad to see him, for 
his finances were not yet wholly recov- 
ered from the injury inflicted on them 


the house of Deacon 
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But he 
could not forget that his boarder had 
betrayed him into a breach of the fourth 
commandment, and that the strict eyes 
of his clergyman had detected him in 
the very commission of the offence. 
He had no sooner seen Mr. Clement 
comfortably installed, therefore, than 
he presented himself at the door of 
his chamber with the book, enveloped 
in strong paper and very securely tied 
round with a stout string. 
“Here is your vollum, Mr. 
say,” the Deacon said. 


by the devouring element. 


Lind- 
“T understand 
it is not the work of that great and 
good mahn who I thought wrote it. I 
did not see anything immoral in it as 
fur as I read, but it belongs to what I 
consider a very dangerous class of pub- 
lications. These novels and romances 
are awfully destructive to our youth. I 
should recommend you, as a young 
mahn of principle, to burn the vollum. 
At least I hope you will not leave it 
about anywhere unless it is carefully 
tied up. I have written upon the pa- 
per round it to warn off all the young 
persons of my household from meddling 
with it.” 

True enough, Mr. Clement saw in 
strong black letters on the back of the 
paper wrapping his unfortunate Ivan- 
hoe, — 


“ DANGEROUS READING FOR CHRIS- 


TIAN YOUTH. 

*“ TOUCH NOT THE UNCLEAN THING.” 
“T thought you said you had Scott’s 

picture hung up in your parlor, Deacon 

he said, a little amused with 

the worthy man’s fear and 


Rumrill,” 
precau- 
tions. 


‘It is the 


great Scott’s likeness that 


I have in my parlor,” he said ; “I will 


show it to you if you will come with 
me.” 

Mr. Clement followed the Deacon in- 
to that sacred apartment. 

“That is the portrait of the great 
Scott,” he said, pointing to an engrav- 
ing of a heavy-looking person whose 
phrenological developments were a 
somewhat striking contrast to those of 
the distinguished Sir Walter. 
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“] will take good care that none of 
your young people see this volume,” 
Mr. Clement said ; “I trust you read it 
yourself, however, and found something 
to please you init. Iam sure you are 
safe from being harmed by any such 
book. Didn’t you have to finish it, 
Deacon, after you had once begun ?” 

“ Well, — I — I — perused a consid’- 
able portion of the work,” the Deacon 
answered, in a way that led Mr. Clem- 
ent to think he had not stopped much 
short of Fizts. “ 
city ?” 


Anathing new. in the 
Anything new in the 


“Nothing except what you’ve all 
had, — Confederate States establishing 
an army and all that, — not very new 
either. What has been going on here 
lately, Deacon ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Lindsay, not a great deal. 
My new barn is pretty nigh done. I’ve 
got as fine a litter of pigs as ever you 
see. I don’t know whether you’re a 
judge of pigs or no. The Hazard gal’s 
come back, spilt, pooty much, I guess. 
them fashionable 
heerd that she’s learnt 
that that 
Hopkins boy ’s round the Posey gal, — 


3een to one oO’ 
schools, — I ’ve 
to dance. I’ve heerd say 
come to think, she’s the one you went 
with some when you was here, —I ’n 
gettin’ kind o’ forgetful. Old Doctor 
Hurlbut ’s pretty low, — ninety - four 
year old,—born in ’67,— folks ain’t 
ginerally very spry after they ’re ninety, 
but he held out wonderful.” 

“ How ’s Mr. Bradshaw ?” 
off 


in the West, or to 


“Well, the young squire, he’s 
travellin’ somewhere 
Washin’ton, or 


somewhere else, I 


don’t jestly know where. They say 
that he’s follerin’ up the courts in the 
business Malachi’s 
I don’ know much about it.” 


about old estate. 


The news got round Oxbow Viilage 
very speedily that Mr. Clement Lind- 
say, generally considered the accepted 
lover of Miss Susan Posey, had ar- 
rived in that place. Now it had come 
to be the common talk of the village 
that young Gifted Hopkins and Susan 
Posey were getting to be mighty thick 
with each other, and the prevailing idea 
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was that Clement’s visit had reference 
to that state of affairs. 5S 


me said that 


Susan had given het 


young man the 


formed him that 
say fellah 
} 


dest big sti 


raour 


kind o Sava 


one told 


1 
Kec 


ter 


omethir 
S ictnino 


Hopkins, — y’ 


ye, - Ir. 
ihs don’t like to 
have other chaps cuttin’ on ’em aout 
with their gals.” 

Gifted Hopkins had become exces- 


sively nervous by this time. It is true 


Guardian 


[ November, 


with 
far might come under 


in his intimacy 
Susan P y sé 
4] 


the general head of friendship ; 


hat something 


ale shete thanad 
th their thoughts. 


but he 

more 
Susan had 
that 
ndergone 


never had 


was cons¢ is ¢t 


rious hints her 
ent had u 
quite 
too much 


1aps 


comin 
Was unaril 


t scissors, whi 


old-fashioned forms of 
much ¢ 

of error int 

ligion, must have 


who 


conv 
ficial 
the stretching-ma- 
chine said, “ Slack up!” 

He told Mr. about Su- 
san, and was on the point of saying 


felt when the 


ended 


Clement all 
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that if he, Mr. Clement, did not claim 
any engrossing interest in her, he, Gift- 
d, was ready to offer her the devo- 
Mr. Clement, 


tion of a poet’s heart. 


however, had so many other questions 
to ask him about everybody in 


lage, more 


= 


the vil- 
particularly concerning cer- 
persons in whom he seemed 
to be sper ally interested, that there 


10 chance to work in his own reve- 


tain young 


was I 


sentiment. 


lations of 


Clement Line had Ox- 


bow Village w 


come to 


ith a single purpose. He 


nture to trust hi 
of Myrtle Haz 


could 


now vt‘ 


the presen ard. 


was free, and he knew nothing to show 
that 

ing of her! 
ence such 
was naturally; 


she had lost the liberty of dispos- 


But after an experi- 


and inclin« 
serve 


Shouk 


hat moment. 
thing in the 
j young gen- 
should call to see 

lady whom he 
To that 


he addressed himself the 


a party. 


r his arrival. 
gentleman’s goin’ a 


courtin’, I calc’late,” was the remark of 


young 


The Guari t 
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the Deacon’s wife when she saw wha 
a handsome figure Mr. Clement was 
making at the tea-table. 

“ \ 


the Deacon 


very hahnsome young mahn,” 


replied, “and looks as if 
he might know consid’able. An archi- 
tect, you know, —a sort of a builder. 


Wonder 


plans for a 


rood 
sup- 


oy . 3 
uz he hasnt got 


any 
hahnsome pigsty. I 
for one, 


an’ he could 


pose he’d charge somethin’ 


but it could n’t be much, 
take it out in board.” 

“ Better ask him,” his wife said ; “‘ he 
looks mi; ] 


g 
in’ lost by 


sometimes, grandma used to say.” 
] her 


hty pleasant; there’s 
askin’, an’ a good dez 


got 


The Deacon followed advice. 


Mr. Clement 
tured about it, asked the Deacon the 


was perfectly good-na- 
number of snouts in his menagerie, got 

f the accommodations 
plan of a 
for 


re- 
the 
propriate edifice 

as Master Gridley 


and sketched 
the 
after- 


ls pleasantly christened it, which 
was carried out by the carpenter, and 
stands to this day a 


war 


monument of his 
obliging disposition, and a proof that 
there is nothing so humble that taste 
cannot be shown in it. 

“Wha 


plan of 


ll be your charge for the 


the pigsty, Mr. Lindsay?” 
the Deacon inquired with an air of in- 
terest, — he might have been involved 
more deeply than he had intended. 
“ How much 


right for the 


should you call about 
picter an’ figgerin’ ?” 


“QO, you’re quite welcome to 


my 


I’ve seen 


Latch ¢ 
SKetch Ol a 


plan, Deacon. 
much showigr buildings tenanted by 
animals not very different from those 
your edifice is meant for.” 

Mr. Clement found the three 


together in the chill, dim 


ladies 
Pp irlor 
at ‘TJ of the 
city 
and Myrtl 


Poplars. They had one 
] +} 
ui 


papers out on the table, 
e was reading aloud the last 
from Charleston Harbor. She 
rose Mr. entered, and 
stepped forward to meet him. It was 
a strange impression this young man 
produced upon her, — not through the 
common channels of the intelligence,— 


news 


as Clement 
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not exactly that “ magnetic ” influence 
of which she had had experience at a 
former time. It did not overcome her as 
at the moment of their second meeting. 
But it was something she must struggle 
against, and she had force and pride 
and training enough now to maintain 
her usual tranquillity, 
tain inward commoti 


in spite of a cer- 
which seemed 
to reach her breathing and | 


ion 
ier pulse by 
some strange, inexplicable mechanism. 

Myrtle, it must be remembered, was 
no longer the simple country girl who 
had run away at fifteen, but a young 
lady of seventeen, who had learned all 
that more than a year’s diligence at a 
great school could teach her, who had 
been much with girls of taste and of 
culture, and was familiar with the style 
and manners of those wh 
what 


© came from 
the supreme 
order in the social hierarchy. Her 


e adornment 


considered itself 
natural love for picturesqu 
was qualified by a knowledge of the 
prevailing modes not usual in so small 
a place as Oxbow Village. All this had 


not failed to produce its impression on 
like 


Miss Silence Withers, believe, not in 


those about her. Persons who, 


education, inasmuch as there is no 


healthy nature to be educated, but in 
transformation, worry about their char- 
ges up to a certain period of their lives. 
Then, if the i 
: 
come, they 
and duties 


farm } 
transiormation does not 


seem to think their cares 


are at an end, and, consid- 


ering their 
usually acc 


theories of human destiny, 
ept the situation with won- 
derful complacency. This was the stage 
which Miss Silence Withers had reached 
It 


] . 
1e, OF 


with reference to Myrtle. e her 
infinitely 
agreeable, as the reader may 
one or the other statement, than when 


less dis- 
cl 


more agreeal 


oose 


she was always fretting about her “ re- 
sponsibility.” She even began to take 
an interest in some of Myrtle’s worldly 
experiences, and something like a smile 
would and then disarrange the 
chief-mourner stillness of her features, 
as Myrtle would tell some lively story 
she had brought away from the gay 
society she had frequented. 

Cynthia Badlam kept her keen eyes 


now 


té 


Js Al 


, 


ngel. [ November, 


an 


on her like a hawk. Murray Bradshaw 


and here was this handsome 


nd acreeable 
ana agreeabie 


was away, 
youth coming in to poach 
f which she consid- 

What 
She had heard the story 
about Susan’s being off with her old 


Ah ha! 


on the preserve oO 
ered herself the gamekeeper. 
did it mean ? 


love and on with a new one. 
this is the game, is it? 


a pleasant evening, as one of strange, 
perplexed, and mi 
ward conflict. 


¢ht and in- 
1 hs 
l 


He had found his mar- 
ble once more turned to flesh and blood, 


eled deli 


This was 
the woman he was born for; her form 
was fit to his proudest ideal 
from, — her eyes melted him when they 
rested for an in 


and breathing before him. 
model 
tant on his face, — her 


those hidden sensibilities 
natu 


ore. L, ] 
voice reacned 
which never be- 
tray their existence until the outward 


of his inmost re, 
chord to which they vibrate in response 
But 
pledged to that 
d-blooded, contriving, 


sends its me to stir them. 


was she m t already 
other, — that col 
ical 


venal, cynical, selfish, polished, fasci- 


nating man of the world, whose artful 
pass with nine women 


strates ] 
ten for th 


- 
‘ 


| 
y wouid 


out of e€ most romantic de- 
votion ? 


+ 
t 


he 


made, he would have felt less anxiety 


If he had known impression he 
with reference to this particular possi- 
bility. 
self gratified with his appearance, and 
thought he looked like a good young 

. sndecd 


Miss Silence expressed her- 


lt her of a 


he remirce young 


d of hers who— [It was the same 


to 


gone one of the cannibal 


islands as a missionary,—and stayed 
She 


say about Clement, ex- 


there.] Myrtle was very quiet. 


had nothing to 
cept that she had met him ata party 
in the city, and found him agreeable. 
Miss Cynthia wrote a letter to Murray 
that very 
him that he had better come back to 
Oxbow Village 
unless he wished to find his place occu- 
pied by an intrud 


Bradshaw evening, telling 
as quickly as he could, 


er. 


In the mean time, the country was 
watching the garrison in Charleston 
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All at once the first gun of 
j cannonade 
against the walls of Fort Sumter. 
There was no hamlet in the land which 


four years’ hurled its 


7 
Jail 


the reverberations of that cannon-roar 
did not reach. There was no valley so 
darkened by overshadowing hills that 
it did not see the American flag hauled 
down on the 13th of April. 
no loyal heart in the North that did 
not the call of the coun- 
try to its defenders which went forth 

The great tide of 
the locality 
our narrative were 
A meeting of the citizens 
The 


Father Pemberton opened it with a 


There was 
answer to 


two days later. 


feeling reached where the 


lesser events of 
occurring. 
was instantly called. venerable 
prayer that filled every soul with cour- 
age and The young 
farmers mechanics of that whole 
region joined the companies to which 


high resolve. 


ana 


they belonged, or organized in squads 
and marched at once, or got ready to 
march, to the scene of conflict. 

The contagion of warlike patriotism 
reached the most peacefully inclined 


young persons. 


“ My country calls me,” 


Gifted Hop- 
kins said to Susan Posey, “and I am 
preparing to obey her summons. If 
I can pass the medical examination, 
which it is possible I may, though I 
fear my constitution may be thought 
too weak, and if no obstacle impedes 
me, I think of marching in the ranks of 
Invincibles. If I Su- 
san, and if I fall, will you not remem- 
ber one who. 


the Oxbow go, 
. . cherished 
sentiments ... to- 
. and who had looked for- 
- when...” 
He loved! 
Susan forgot all the rules of reserve 
to which she had been trained. What 
were l 


me...as 
the tenderest 
wards you.. 
ward to the time when. . 


His eyes told the rest. 


cold conventionalities at such a 
moment ? ” she said, 
throwing her arms about his neck and 
mingling her tears with his, which were 
flowing freely. “Your country does 
not need your sword,... but it does 
need... your pen. Your poems will 
inspire... our soldiers.... The Ox- 
bow Invincibles will march to victory, 


“ Never! never ! 


925 


.- If you go... 
..O Gifted!...I 
. shall die too!” 

His love was returned. He was blest! 

“ Susan,” he said, “ my own Susan, 
I yield to your wishes, at every sacri- 
they will be my 
Yes, I will stay and encourage 
my brave countrymen to go forward to 
the bloody field. 


singing your songs. . 
and if you... fall. 


L...yesl.. 


fice. Henceforth 


law. 


My voice shall urge 
will 
give my dearest breath to stimulate 
O Susan! My own, 


them on to the battle-ground. | 


their ardor. 
own Susan! 


While these interesting events had 
been going on beneath modest 
roof of the Widow Hopkins, affairs 
had been rapidly hastening to a simi- 
lar conclusion under the statelier shad- 
ow of The Poplars. Clement Lindsay 
was so well received at his first visit 
that he ventured to repeat it several 
times, with so short intervals that it 
implied something more than a com- 
mon interest in one of the members of 
the household. There was no room 
for doubt who this could be, and Myr- 
tle Hazard could not help seeing that 
she was the object of his undisguised 
admiration. The belief was now gen- 
eral in the village that Gifted Hopkins 
and Susan Posey were either engaged, 
or on the point of being so; and it was 
equally understood that, whatever might 
be the explanation, she and her former 
lover had parted company in an amica- 
ble manner. 

Love works very strange transforma- 
tions in young women. Sometimes it 
leads them to try every mode of add- 
ing to their attractions,—their whole 
thought is how to be most lovely in the 
eyes they would fill so as to keep out 
all other images. Poor darlings! We 
smile at their little vanities, as if they 
were very trivial things compared with 
the last Congressman’s speech or the 
great election sermon; but Nature 
knows well what she is about. The 
maiden’s ribbon or ruffle means a great 
deal more for her than the judge’s wig 
or the priest’s surplice. 

It was not in this way that the gentle 


the 
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emotion awaking in the breast of Myrtle 
Hazard betrayed itself. As the thought 
dawned in her consciousness that she 
was loved, a change came over her such 
as the spirit that protected her, ac- 
cording to the harmless fancy she had 
inherited, might have wept for joy to 
behold, if tears could flow from angelic 
eyes. She forgot herself and her am- 
bitions, — the thought of shining in the 
great world died out in the presence of 
new visi 4 future in which she 


was not to be her own,—of feelings in 


the depth of which the shallow vanities 
which had drawn her your 

for a while seemed 

Myrtle had not hitherto 

that Clement was h 
whole nature was ¢ 


ening in the lig 


business 

Love I 
and there 
gress ol pe 
human formule, 
} 


nearts, 


is two intimate 
might do. (¢ 
allude 


anc tel 
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ask, — she may have blushed or turned 
pale, — perhaps she could not trust her 
voice ; but whatever the reason was, she 
sat still, with downcast eyes. 


waited a reasonable time, but, finding 


Clement 


it was of no use, began again. 

“ Your image is the one other, — the 
only one, let me Say, for all else fades 
in its presence,— your image fills all 


ought. Will you trust your life 
piness with one who ff 
beside his love : 

a . % 
whole heart is yours. 


er Myrtle 


said an 
4} - } = + ) 1 
whether she acted like 


not, — 
ievieve, —th is, “fled 
| or suffered her feel- 
tray themselves in some less 
ynfession, we will leave un- 
wer, spoken or silent, 


} far 
peen a ¢ ie ne, ior 


in wonder. What 


cond time! How 


t 
She looked him 


river, wnen 


from 


new lite 


, . 
ask me I 


have claimed 
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“ T wanted a free gift, Myrtle,” Clem- 
ent answered, “and I have it.” 

They sat in silence, lost in 
of that life which had 
their souls. 


the sens 
new suddenly 


risen on 
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The door-bell rang sharply. Kitty 
Fagan and 
presently entered the parlor and an- 
nounced that Mr. Bradshaw was in the 


answered its summons, 


library, and wished to see the ladies. 





LATE 
DIES, 


e summer ol 
»+! ] 
genuemen, Cier- 


ssional ¢ 


and educators were 


DR. 
AND 


NOT’ 


Tr RESPECTING 
ORAT( 


RS 


BOOKS, 


dividuals 


have beer 

less 
\ e ry 
soon 


The proportion has been 


than one third of one per cent. 


qaied, nowever, 


three 


within 
] 


ot 
xpectations the} 


17 
oOnece ¢ 


is interested in him ; 
iiuence. It was very in- 
» dai 1 I oth 


him 
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one day to my study. I questioned 
him familiarly and kindly in relation to 
his speculative views. He said he was 
atheist, but had very serious 
and difficulties on the subject, 
I did 


usly, but as a 


mnik-lw 
IKLY 


stated them to me. 
hink he would 

I told him that I felt a 
peculiar sympathy with 
his of 


r. I did not thi 


young men in 
during 
French Revolution, I had been 


state mind; for once, 


the 
roubled with the sa li 
‘ I had been 
ground; and would 
inquiries, and direct 


thors as I thought woul! 


investigations after truth. 


study, I said, ‘Now, I 


my expect 
to see you a minister of t 
irned 


he Gospel !’ 


He retu he paced it 
his 


mate (these facts his reom-mate com- 


to his room; 
with emotion; said he to room- 
municated to me within a year), ‘ What 
do you think the 
‘I don’t know.’ ‘ He says he expects 
yet to see me a minister. Ia minister! 
I a minister!’—and he continued to 


President says?’ 


walk the room, and reiterate the words. 
No immediate effect on his character 
was produced. But the prophetic words 
(for so he seemed to regard them) 
clung to him as a magic talisman, and 
would never leave his mind ; 
now a pious man, and a student in di- 
vinity.” 
Mr. C. 


and he is 


“ Doctor, we have been seek- 
ing amusement and profit by some ex- 
in Mr. G and 
myself have been trying to read Shake- 
speare a little; 


ercises elocution. 
but some gentlemen 
here have had some qualms of con- 
science as to the propriety of it, and 
have condemned the reading of Shake- 
speare as demoralizing. What is your 
Opinion, sir ?” 

Dr. N. “Why, as to that matter, 
sir, I always say to my young men, 
‘ Gentlemen, if you wish to get a knowl- 
edge of the world and of human nature, 
read the Bible. The Bible is the first 
and best book that can be studied for 
the exhibition of human character ; and 
the man who goes out into the world 


Dr. Nott. [ November, 


expecting to find men just such as 
Moses and Paul have represented them 
will never be disappointed. If you are 
contented to read nothing but your 
Bibles, well, you have tt all there. But 
if you will read any other books, read 


mer and Shakespeare. They com 


e 


Me and 


nearer, in my estimation, to 
their 


ses 
Jelineati P thom 
dcelineations of human 


character, than any other authors I am 


in 
acquainted with. I would have every 
young man read Shakespeare. I have 
s taught my children to read it.’ 
, as a class, know less prac- 
lly of human nature than any other 
of 
nity, I can say this without preju- 
Men 


a respectable clergyman. I 


men. As I belong to the fra- 
g 


are reserved in the pres- 
in Schenectady, and dis- 

all my appropriate duties from 
} to year, and never hear an oath, 
nor see a man drunk; and if some one 
should ask me, ‘ What sort of a popu- 
Are 
Do they swear? 
for aught that I 
heard, I might answer, 


lation have you in Schenectady? 
they a moral people? 
Do they 
had 


get drunk ?’ 
seen or 
‘ This is, after all, a very decent world. 
There is very little vice in it. People 
have entirely left off the sin of profane- 
ness ; and, as to intemperance, there is 
very little of that.’ But I can put on 
my old hi 


great-coat, and an old slouc g 
f 


1 
hat, and in five minutes place mysel 


amid the scenes of blasphemy and vice 
and misery, which I never could have 
believed to exist if I had not seen them. 
So a man may walk along Broadway, 
and think to himself, ‘What a fine 
place this is! How civil the people 
are! What a decent and orderly and 


' 


virtuous city New York is!’— while, 
at the same time, within thirty rods of 
him are scenes of pollution and crime 
such as none but an eyewitness can 
adequately imagine. I would have a 
minister sce the world for himself. 7 
is rotten to the core. Ministers ordi- 
narily see only the brighter side of the 
world. Almost everybody treats them 
with civility ; the religious, with peculiar 
kindness and attention. Hence they 
are apt to think too well of the world. 





2S of the 


l, think 


too 


y see only, or for the most 
orst side. 


They are brought 


ith dishonesty and villany 


rst developments. I have 
1 doing business with law- 

are exceedingly hawk- 
lous of everybody. The 
yf a word or letter in a will, 
ith the closest scrutiny ; 
l see for any 
but the m oncise and simple terms 
to express t wishe r the te a 


lawyer would 


eriority ?’ 
Che superior 


’ sieht over those of faith. The 


- objects enhances their im- 
portance. The subjects on which the 


lawyer speaks come home to men’s 


business and 


ent, imm«¢ 


bosoms. Some pres- 


diate ol gained. 


ject is to be ga 
feels, and he aims to ac- 
But 


the metaphysics of 


Y 
The lawyer 


complish ministers 


something. 
] 


nlur int 
ul rCU : 
piung 


nto 


have 
religion, and gone about to inculcate 
the peculiarit 
neither felt themselves, nor been able 
to It has I 
a interesting question 
Why 

It to me, that, 


, ’ 7 eet : 
thousand yulpits n this 


ies of a system, and have 
] 


make others feel. 


ministry so ineffici 
has with the 
country 
a tl the 
and ear 


for act on, an eye 
thus 
might overturn the 
this of 
human depravity. ‘That 
of it. The cler- 
of human nature. 


the whole com: 


opene is, we 
world. ascribe want 


efficiency 


is not ause 
gy want knowle¢ 


} 


They want d tness of appeal. 


want the 


They 
me go-ahead, common- 
sense way of interesting men which 
lawyers have.” 

Mr. C. “Ought they not to culti- 
elocution ?” 


ee MT 
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seems to me that at 


121. 34 


ar 


late Dr. 


4vUdd~ 


those institutior pay 
most attention to elocution they spe 


the worst. I have no faith in artificial 
and 


iey have anything to 


eloquence. Teach men to think 
feel, and, when tl 
the purpose to say, they can sayit. I 
should about as soon think of teach- 
ing a man to weep, or to laugh, or 


swallow, as to speak 


when hie 
thing to say.” 

Mr. C. “ How, 
for the astonishing power of some 
gedians ?” 


Dr.N. 4 
theatre is all 

lic assembly, and calle 
dress men on some real and 
ous occasion, would utterly 
men’s hearts, while some plai y 
man, who had never learned a rule of 
art, would find his way at once to tl 


fountains of feeling and action within 
them. The secret of the influe 
which is felt in the acting of the 

tre is zof that it is natural. Leta, 


let men Jdelie 


' 
t 
tragedy be acted, and 


that a real 
the 


scene is before them, and 
would -d. No 
audience in this country could 


theatre be desert 
bear 
the presentation of a natural and real 
tragedy. 
amused. 


Men go to the theatre to be 
The scenery, the 


attitudes, the 


music, the 
gesticulations, all unite 
attention 1 but the 


and amuse; 
theatre, is 


| of 


1 
called, the 


to the real occasions of life than would 
be 


the recitative in singing, and it 
pleases on the same principle that /zs 
does.” 

Mr. C. 


“ But, Doctor, why was it 
, 


that, when Cooke or Kean appeared on 
the stage, he engrossed all eyes and 


2ars, and nothing was heard or seen 
r thought of but himself? 


e 
Oo 
i 


The act- 
ng of Kean was just as irresistible as 
the whirlwind. He would take up an 
audience of three thousand in his fist, 
where 
he pleased, through every extreme of 
passion.” 


Dr. N. 


great men. 


as it were, and carry them just 


“ Because these actors were 


Cooke, as far as I have 





perfect cl 
as the hanged tone, and, in 
e l erful ir 


Of course, consumm and pow 
j H 
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fessiot ill and to the 


witness tne | 
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} ou wi 4 1 
Mansfield. 


man’s eulogiut 
rhetorical ; deserved 
rh ca th was deserved 

- knowledged the justice of | 
i to himself (Ha 


in relation t 
but he « 


gentleman shou 


) 
) 


his ephemeral fame ; 
why the 


included himself in the sam 


oO 


sent . His course hitherto 
race of fame had been as succes 


1¢ 


me born 
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oe 
nenas 
eartily renounced t 


“anal 
secondi 


ted and grieved witl 
troversies of the pr« 


ons ot 


scl ols. 
new school, 


school and 
fury with whicl 


lemical al 


contest 


1 
1, 


na a; 
waged, are entirely) 
from iri 
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of thos« 
disting 
Christiar 
propag 


the mil 
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si0rT 
ull 


len before the 


1S 
fit to live in.” 


7 Why dk 


“ By the 
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is. 
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us periodica 


down here 


moral 
j 
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I 


woul 
azines, < 
ol | 


} 
nced it ery 
gianced at them 


that community to 


ious state 
: } 1 
1OCGICaAIS. 

1 comr 


f00C 


Ina 2 


dd 
and offended wit 
I 


reugior 


nu 
have been 
1 


ih t 
controversy. 
c 
I 


athouc 
| 1; * 
lieve t 


here 
cC 


igion in that 


condemnation 


I 


Catholics, 


would 


render 1 
‘atl 

They 
must 


an 1 love.” 


a7 
ahd 


cannot be put 


be charmed 


r.C. “I have be 


by reading that contr 
Dr. L 


i\- 


ia My de ir 
hear you say so. 
that controver:s 


ul 


ne 


a 


suppose, just as 


“Why, Iv 


T 
I 
seeing 
Dr. N. “J 


rison, —a very accurate C€ omparis« yn ! 


is a mere gladiato 


I 


ol 
as victory.” 


te 


opjyect it, lea 


1 
“rt 
uli 


6 I know 
I 


it 
it 


} 
i 


that t: 


If 


at a bird’s-e 


1 


wh 


not, in cont 


alili 


do 


iving been made a wor 


a gladiator’s sl 


[ November, 


The world owes more, 
+h Yn 
Lilbcdll 


perhaps, to Martin Luther 


to any 


lived; and as 


) other man who has ever 
God makes the wrath of man to praise 
of restrains i 


Lt th 


ea) 
a © 
11S 


him, and 
he 


adapted 


: our reli- the 


1 had suddenly an instrument 


~ 

tne 
But 

its features was 


} 
na 


er as 
and to circum- 


Luther’s 


. wished age and 
the times. 


f 


eye re- Stances } 


com- some 


papers a in 


had upon the 
1oOunce 


a low moral 


1 
er 


Once 
s al- 


rate circumstance 
annot 
nit friends 


ndeavoring 
him from to Worms. on accoun 
l aid Luther, 
ils at 

roofs 

“When 
wept, 
to Jerus: 


would 


friends at Cz#sarea 
t 


ur him not to go up 


ings which 
‘What 
» weep, and break my 
to 
to die also at Jerusa- 


lem, knowing the t 


troversy 1 
J ree 


ge ft there, 


mean 


dow 


} \t 
wn L 


am ready, n be 


n f 
n yt 


the Lord Jesus.’ 


reckless man of the 


whiz Luther 


said 


a Christian could have 


words of Paul.” 
“Was 


terence f 


asure, 
ce nart 
C part 


Pete 


man | not in a con- 


and Paul 
if 


t 


I 


\ 
vas 


10u 


Luther 
would 


were 


had n 
ery good l 


\ com- lave ¢ 
tures ol 
Dr. N. 


These traits 


part of his Chris 


rial contest ; and , sir. 


r, is not so much were no 


f 


of existed, 


not in conset 


, of his 
religion. stian 
character, the tint 


Scri 


have no 
harac- 


the c 


f + 
Or t 
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nd 


was enoug 


urn 


ulation. 


rt ; 
d the 
we dro} 
the little 
dering centre of att 
ing town, whose fo 
the sunsetti 
soldiers, lyir 
bronze cannon of 


out at 


ant any future 


n irom 


point ot 


iques of tl 


1e island 
adured two weeks’ 
4] ] 


rence they brought 


1 cargo of supplies, 


aS an event 


ht 
it 


out the entire pop- 
northerly bree 

afternoon 

yn] 


nly 


whole 


and it was <¢ as 


> doors of the health- 


the 
harbor, — the won- 


yped anchor in 


raction to a wonder- 
to assist at 
al. Lazy 
ength on the old 
teries, looked 
their heads 


lk came 


from th arms ; grave Turks, 
smoking their nargiles in front of the 
on the Marina, turned 
with 


0 look at us 


their chai 


stoppi 


le - bubbling ; 
I] re nothi 
y hum 
an, Nubian, Abyssinian, 


ng else was, 


motley unity — Greek, 


ts, caps, tarbouches, turban 
1 ecclesiastical, 
' circled us with 
lmiration. 
perience of a Tur] 
- 
] 
dilapidation and 


h 


was 


ive 
massive V 
emed crumbling 

rk above it was h; 
micircle of houses 


1 seedy and 


falling into 

Ss, overtopping 
Pacha’s palace, built 
ial, though time-worn and 


ene. 


i€ 


old 


the un 

citadel, reared a lath-and-plaster shab- 

biness agai slow of the western 
g 


sky, reminding one of an American sea- 


side hotel in the last stages of 


m™ 


2 
ty and profitable tenancy, — great gaps 


ypulari- 


the plaster showing the flimsiness 
of the construction, while a coating of 
defied 
On the 
western point of the crescent of tl 


Marina height on 


l, 


whitewash almost 


the sunset glow to modify it. 


1 


under the which 


stands the palace, is a domed mosque, 
surround- 
rly 
S*4 
tl 


—one large central dome 


by littl 


by litt not u 
minaret, sli 


a 


e ones, — with 
| 


cracked by 


htl eartn- 


na 
ed 


ow a palm and an olive 


y ; 
quakes, standing at one side i 
little cemetery, among whose turb: 
i . 


tree, and beyond which the khan (also 


1 
ymbstones et 


serving as cuStom-house), a two-story 
house of the Venetian days, relieves 
the dreary white with a wash of ochre, 
stained and streaked to any tint almost. 
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A little nearer the 
i old Venetia 


Marina 


more i 
old brown 
. an 

in coior, §S 


one end a point 


its portward end fall 


the interior, and crov 


rant 
House 


a 

prospect 

living at hi 

the summer. 

for all, give due 


me, once 
Crete, and 


say that, though there is not from one 


end of the island to the other an inn, 
the stranger will never wait long, even 
in the smallest village, to know where 
he may sleep, and will rarely find a 
greater difficulty than to reconcile the ri- 


val claims to the honor of his presence. 


raced in occas 
rown stone above 


Lich 1 
urkISh houses. 


arcl remain, valueles 
portcullis, but 
ent state how 


needed to 


strong a 
the 
their slumbers against any importu- 


assure patricians 





running 
and divided 
\ i reef 
llowing 
is part of the 


; + + 
if ic ¢ 


ince 1S 


between the water-bat- | 

l and in the lear comprehension of the 

] position of Canea and t 
it local I rede- 


thouse ; 
the ancient ad- 


the Castelli, Kona 
inner side of the east- vantages of Cydonia, its 
at the same time of the 


its extremity, is cessor, and 


ern recess, and across 





“AG 
99° 


Crete, 
yf the Akro- 


re, from which 


whole northwestern district of 

one must ascend the 
at least the first ric 

is superb. The Aspravounz 

her: we look into the gorges 

. ridge, and up the ravine 

io the mountains about La- 

i ial strong-hold of 

which, a sure and 

to brave men, is 

los. Farther on 

and 


al 0Ve 


1 


1 eninsula, 


the Dicty nnian ] 
the plain of Cydonia from that of 

mon and Polyrrhenia, and, but for 
glimpses of Corycus above it, shutting 
in our view, as it bounds the territory 
dependent on the ancient city. 

No site in Crete is more distinctly 
recognizable from the indications of the 
ancient geographers than Cydonia. It 
had “a port with shoals outside,” and 
from this elevation one looks directly 
down the longer fork of the harbor, 
and can see how the mole is built on a 
black reef, whose detached masses ex- 
tend from the lighthouse eastward to 
the corner of the city wall, which is 
built out to meet it, and then descends 
to the mole, with which it is continuous. 
Beyond the entrance of the harbor, the 
reef again appears, gradually nearing 
the shore ; and beyond this, as far as 
the eye can reach, are no rocks, —no 
other nook where a galley could have 
taken refuge. 

How the 
wanderers 


hearts of the 
must 


Pelasgian 
bounded when 
their exploring prows pushed into this 
nook,-which offered them shelter from 
all winds that blow ! 


have 


It was a site to 
gladden the eyes of those builders of 
cities. Up above them, the bluff rock 
waiting for the layers of huge stones, — 
the eastern nook of the port more 
perfectly protected than the southern, 
which receives more or less the swell 
from the northerly winds, and whose 


J( 


Lays. 


inner shore of hard sand tempt th 
weary keels, — while all around stretched 
a wide, fertile, and then probably for- 
est-clad plain, doubtless aboundin 
the for 


long famous. 


in 


“4 


stags which the district 


. : 
Here the restless 

ated,” and seem to have pros} 

1 the days of those brave men 


} 


wnom ana 


1 before Agamemnon, to 


allies in the Trojan war 


given much 
ir reputed de 
did to 

1866, not being either 
r-devoted 
averse 
y quotes a Latin 
hat Cydonia was one of the 

if not the 


most 
most ancient, of Cre- 
Cnossus and Erythrza, 
and, as the Greeks say, Cydonia, mother 
of cities.” The alleged foundation of 
the city by Agamemnon was clearly, if 
anything, only a revival 6f the more 
ancient city; and after him successive 
colonizations rolled their waves in on 
this beautiful shore, obedient to its ir- 


resistible attraction. Dorian, Samiote, 


tt 
Roman, followed, adding new 


blood, 
and perhaps new wealth; and when fi- 
nally, in the degradation of the Byzan- 
tine empire, Venice took possession of 
Crete, Cydonia had so far passed into 
insignificance, that, “seeking a place 
to build a fortress to quell the turbu- 
lent Greeks,” she refounded Cydonia, 
and called it Canea,—an evident cor- 
With all this 
rebuilding, nothing re- 
mains of the ancient city. A mass of 
; Mussulman ceme- 
tery, which Chevalier in 1699 saw cov- 
ered with a mosaic pavement, is still 
visible, but is Roman work, rubble and 
mortar. As Pashley says, the mod- 
walls of Canea would have 


uption of the old name. 
building and 
the 


masonry near 


been 
sufficient to consume all vestiges of 
the ancient building. The citations he 
gives ought to put at rest all question 
of the identity of Canea with Cydonia, 
and we shall presently see the only se- 
rious objection which has been raised 
against it disappear under an examina- 


ern 





7. Cretan 
tion of the geological charac 
plain.* 

Looking from our hill-top southwest- 
wardly across the plain, the eye is car- 
low ranges of hills 


two 


rie l ety n 
which seems a continua- 


Valiecy 


into a 


Here runs the Iar- 


tion of 


troubled the early travellers, 


who were finally inclined to solve the 


riddle by supposing Cydonia to have 

been a district, and not a city merely. 

But stud i Spratt’s 
ve é i 


} 
-r-Dea 


+ 


} an almost 

ken and y gentle inclinati 

through > pl 

city, to the bay 

ridge rising between it and the sea. 
Suppose the 

with 


mountains reclothed 
forests, the hillsides pierced with 
es, and the flowing of the 


perennial sprit 
A 


now, fitful and impetu- 


Then 


waters, not, as 


int 
Alll. 


ous, but copious and const: 
dam up the narrow opening the river 
has cut through the coast line of hills, 
in its direct course from the mountains 
to the sea, with a smaller and similar 
one cut by a stream coming down from 
Theriso, and you have the whole water 
sheet of the north side of the Aspra- 
vouna emptying into the bay of Suda. 
In of the lIar- 
danos (now the Platanos), just where 


this supposed route 


it commences its cutting through the 
hills, is a large marsh, the remnant of 


what was once a lake of a mile or 


more in width, when the Iardanos, then 

a gentle, bounteous river, turned from 

its present course to run eastward, and 

deposit its washings where they made 
* As I shall have constant 

Pashley informatior ju 

las al reading, time, and 

l, once for al 

all the 


as wel 


permit me even to verify, I sh 
f 


classical 


for almost knowl- 


as for almost all 


ographical information and direction in my 


ISSESS the island, 

Visits to antique sites, to either him or Spratt, with- 

\ half of Crete 

l What 

I hope to add to the knowledge of Crete will be in a 
different vein from theirs. 


se invaluable researches the 


ll be in a measure ferra incognita. 


winks 

JO/ 
the marshes of Tuzla, and the shallows 
at the head of Suda Bay. Civilization, 
ship-building, commerce, carried away 
the 


a furious 


forests ; and, thus changed * into 


mountain torrent, — three 


months a roaring flood which no 


bridge can stride, and the rest of the 
almost a dry pebbled 


year bed, — the 


. , 
stral the 


lake, 


_ dee ie 
, and Changed, in time 


lardanos made a eht cut fo 
Sea, drained its ior i old 


rot its 
coursé ,1tS name; 
' 


tha 


] 1] ] . 
aweli aiong t 


and so it happens t the Cydonians 
no longer he Iardanos. 


While we are on our look-out, let us 
another puzzle, which 
the 


know that it 


try to 
doubt, i. @. 
We 
as near both Cydonia and Achaia, 
d Spratt i 
latter on the Dictynnian peninsula ; 

that it must 
present 


even Spratt left in 


site 


— a 7 
conciusively fixes 


pretty 


have been in our 


field of view. Looking this 


over, we can see but one point of 


land which offers the indispensable 


requisites for a city of the heroic ages, 
of 


and that is the site the modern 


1 
latania, midway between Canea and 


I 
the peninsula, —a bold hill with a near- 
ly perpendicular face to the north and 


east, and so abrupt on the west as to 
be easily fortified, and connected with 
the hills on the south by a narrow neck 
of hill,—such a site, in fact, as any one 
familiar with Pelasgic remains would 
seek at once in a country where any 
such The fact that 
to show that an an- 


remains existed. 
no remains exist 
cient city stood here proves no more 
than at Canea; while the fact that 
none of the possible sites in the neigh- 
borhood show any such remains is 
conclusive against them, as no mod- 
ern to consume the 


In our researches in 


there 
ancient masonry. 
the island, we shall almost invariably 
find that, where there are remains of an- 


cities are 


cient cities, there is no modern town, 
and that, where a modern town stands 
on an ancient site determined, there 
are few, if any, antique vestiges. The 
reason is evident,—the ruins serve 
as quarry. The change of name even 
proves more for our hypothesis than 


* Consult Marsh’s “ Man and Nature.” 
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Kalepa, a suburb 

consuls resi 
ummer, with m r of the we 
minates the view, yn he l | 


I an , and the only piace in 
teau eastward of the b Apter icini 


Aptera | y where the summer can 
sided,) while the Dictynnian hills divide ir rt 


mfort. A few houses are 





ean 


_ 
r part are 


sS residences Of t 

hed with the 
stence. ive 
+} e 
tl 


rosperous ol 1e 


ng gallantly door told nvent was 
finally bring back to Crete 
yn born on her shores, but 


built; and the Hegoun 
tradition, t I 


hat the 
centuries an exile. converted | 


two founders 
by an 


extraordinary 
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nation from the Latin to the Greek 


Church, gave an edifying proof of 


their devotion to their new creed by 
convent. 
Hegoumenos was 
} x 

V 


» ar, ) 1 ana y . 
shrewd, clear-headed and ener- 


erecting this 
The a Sphakiote, 
tic man, and, though betraying no 


rity with bool 


DOOKS 


ereat familia 


or 


mas, showed that he was a | 


In those 


waters where 


distrusts of the mass of men 
of 
certainly have won him a 


in a wider circle ambi 
Like the Hegoumenos of 
Greek conve he was el 


com! ] 


removed 
tion, the subordination 
It 


the 


t as could have been 
was a curious exemplificatior f 
Yet ily in 
Hagia Triada, but in other Cretan con- 
vents, I how 


force of democracy. not o1 


have seen the mass of 


their surely 


, than 
the 
or appointed by some superior 
} 


ierarcny. 


men find governors 
and wisely, and often more fitly 
if they had 


lace 


had men born to 


T 
I 
] 
i 


In Italy I had always been accus- 
tomed 
on 


to find the convents posted 
inac- 
loveliest 
have 
The 


is in- 


the hill-tops, and almost 
but in Crete 


almost 


cessible : the 


valleys are certain to 
been chosen as their locations. 
of the Hagia Triada 
Jain, but at the foot of the 
range of hills which skirts the Akro- 
teri to the north, and 
shut in from two 


convent 
deed on a | 
almost 
to the 
Suda 
Bay, which is hidden in the chasm 
between the Akroteri and Mount Ma- 
laxa, and beyond which moun- 
tains of Sphakia rise in picturesque 
and alluring redundance of ravine and 
massive rock. All the nearer plain 
is green with the olive-orchards, and 
the road which approaches the front 
entrance is flanked 


is thu 


US 


sides, while 


south the plain extends to 


the 


lines 


with two 


[ November, 


of cypresses, and carob-trees grow 
up the rocky heights overlooking the 
convent, other tree will 
grow. The hum of bees filled the 


mingled with 


where no 


and the notes 
0etically fabled to 


nly by night), the chirping of mt 


air, 


nightingales (j 


tudinous sparrows, wrens, and li 


and twittering of swallows. 


Sal 


the 
the outer gate two or three 


monks ] ll 
‘ nee. like enchanted ter +t 
at once, ike enchanted porters at 


doors of some spelll 


picturesque and S¢ ulptur esque 


yound palace, 
long, gray beards and sunken, listless 
eyes according with their own at 

convent’s external dilapidation. 


nd quiet of the 
hantment enoug 
gray-headed 

ind longevity, 


charm 


f-hour’s repose, and 
usual 
and a 


cofiee, 


refreshments, — preserved 

fru ] of water, followed 

by listed the He vou- 
} 


menos in our party, and 


its glass 


. 1 
set out for the 


grotto, taking in the way Hagios Jo- 


still more 


and 
still more secluded convent than Hagia 
Triada, hills 
The which 
be called by no 


road for Crete, but any- 


annes, a incomplete 


among the between the 


latter and the sea. road 


we followed would 


a bad 
where else 


means 
would be execrable,—a 
mere bridle-path through a gorge in 
all 
to have been washed 


of hills the 
soil seems with 
most of stones, and where, 
with much precaution, your beast goes 
picking his way as if in a_labori- 
ous, slow-paced minuet. 


a range from which 


the small 


The convent 
stands in an opening of the hills, on a 
little bit of comparatively plain land, — 
a half-finished battlemented square pile, 
offering defence against a slight attack; 
but the monks said that the Turks al- 
ways found the road so bad that they 
never came to attack them during any 
of the island wars, though Hagia Triada 
was twice pillaged. The comparative 
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poverty of Hagios Joannes may have 
had something to do with its exemp- 
tion, but the road would defend it from 
my encroachments forever ; and, in fact, 
visitors only pass it on the way to 
the grottoes and convent of Katholikon, 
which lie near the opening of the gorge, 
where it becomes a wild glen, and ap- 
proaches the sea. The path, descend- 
1 us to the Cave of the Bear, 
where we had arranged to lunch, and 


ing, le 


the bounties of Canea, spread on the 
ground in the mouth of the cave, went 
to rep 
and temper caused by the badness of 


the road 


iir the wear and tear of body 


cave derives its name 


from a mass of stalactite which has a 


The 
traceable resemblance to a bear, but it 
had no further interest than being our 
the 
came so bad that even a donkey could 


lunching-place. Here road _ be- 
not foll it, and we clambered down 
on foot by zigzag and rock stair to 
the mouth of the Cave of St. John. 
Caves fer se have no kind of attrac- 
Stalactite and stalagmite 
| 


+ 
nt 


tion to me. 
ttey } - -e¢ alt 
are pretty much the same: so, half the 
way in, I made excuse of the fatigue 
of some of the ladies, and, determin- 
go no farther, proved my gal- 


g 
stopping to keep them com- 


ing to 
lantry by 
pany, thus abandoning my Hadjiship, 
which can only be claimed when the 
inner chamber is attained. If, then, 
the reader would know more, he must 
consult the guide-book, when there is 
one ; and meanwhile let me assure him, 
on the authority of Pashley, that the 
cave is four hundred and seventy feet 
deep, and, on that of my more persever- 
ing fellow-visitors, that at the bottom 
is a chamber, very fine and imposing 
by torchlight, where is a couch of nat- 
ural formation on which died the saint, 
leaving his name with his bones and 
the odor of his sanctity. The story 
is that this St. John—neither the 
Baptist nor the Evangelist, but a her- 
mit of Crete —centuries ago made his 
abode here, and lived many years with- 
out seeing the face of another man. 
Lest he should in daylight chance 
upon his abhorred and outcast breth- 
ren, or any of them, he only ventured 


‘pti? 
Cretan 


Days. 541 
what he 
in other people’s gardens 
Happening one night 
to be discovered in the act of laying 
in a provision of corn, he was mista- 


t, and lived on 


1 
h 


out at nik 


— 
} 
- 


could fine 
or orchards. 


ken for a thief, and received an arrow 
from the owner of the provision. He 
crawled back, mortally wounded, to his 
grotto, and never came out again ex- 
cept in the shape of relics. 

The convent of 
abandoned, not 
a Venetian bridge spans the ravine, 


lone 


> 


Katholikon, 
did invite entrance: 
and gave access to the chapel for the 
hermits whose little dens still remain 
on the other side, the denizens hav- 
ing long since deserted them. Down 
by the sea are some Venetian ruins, 
a boat-house, and some masonry of a 
landing. I advise travellers who will 
Katliolikon, its cave and hermit- 
ages, to order a boat round from Canea 
to meet them at this place, and then go 
home in comfort,—the only point to 
be gained from going back by land 
being a more thorough experience of 
Cretan To those who intend 
seeing the rest of the island, opportu- 
nities will not lack for this; to oth- 
ers, the knowledge is superfluous. <A 
careful horse will make his way down, 
but he ought to be strong to get up. 
Mine was not; and, in climbing, his 
force or his footing failed him, and 
over he went backwards, and I nar- 
rowly escaped being crushed under 
him. Stunned and half bewildered by 
the fall, — for I had struck on my back 
amongst sharp stones, with one of 
which my head had made intimate ac- 
quaintance, — I managed, I know not 
how, to extricate myself from the flour- 
ish of legs ; the horse lying more help- 
less than myself in the narrow path be- 
tween two slopes of stone, and vainly 
plunging to get over on his side. He 
finally completed his somerset, to the 
confusion of the line of equestrians be- 
hind, the nearest of whom were speed- 
ily dismounted ; and the chances of a 
kicking match among the quadrupeds 
were good for a moment, until two 
prompt Arabs, in attendance on Miss 
T , restored the disorderly elements 


visit 


roads. 








fasts with a sev 
ibstinence 
The Gree! 
and forty- 


hame 


ix days out of 


and sixty-five, and most 


not even fish is allowed, 
: 


awe . +1) ® wefeall 
the time oil, milk, and shell 


And tl 


so forbidden.) the welcome is no 


show of kindliness ; 
at the better the 
10nks are pleased, and staying 


mere the longer 


convent, the 
y longer 
an you intended is the highest com- 
it you can pay} What 

a larger acq with the 

world will produce, of course I 


tance 
cannot 
say, or how much the spirit of hospital- 
ity will diminish by an increase of the 
but now no 
try-house makes 


calls on it : English coun- 


you more at home 
than a Cretan convent. 
In the morning, the fatéras guided 


us to a peak, near the northeastern 


| November, 


L 


| Akroteri, whence | 

overlook, n ly the peninsul 
Suda Bay, but the Apokorona, thé 
fror 1 Cape 


Spada to Cay 
>} * ™ 


I 
1e mountains of Kisa- 


» VT 
ye Otavros, 


mount 


a de sira 
ho had a 


nks, who 


small 


by the convent, brought 


of wine of his ow! 
best I h 


and to 


tion, which was one of the 
the East, 


mind better than that of Cyprus. 


ave 
my 
With 


coffee and cigarettes we stretched our- 


ever tasted in 


selves on the sofas before the windows, 
through which the east wind blew the 


odors extorted from the fragrant herbs 


and 


flowers by the overpowering sun. 
No other sound than the hum of the 
bees darting past with unwearying haste, 
and the chirping of a few birds amongst 
the olives, disturbed the air, and the 
monks left us to dream or doze as we 
pleased. The charm of the place was 
complete, and it would not have been 
a penance to make the convent a sum- 
mer’s abode. The fleas were a draw- 
back, surely ; but nowhere in Crete can 
one get away from that plague, and at 
Hagia Triada they were less offensive, 





heir right 


not envious, ev 


sinners. 
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me sing,—can I forget 
The classic oc iP tas 5 Sines 
ne Ciassic ode Of days gone Dy, 


How belle Fifine and jeune Lise 
} ** Anacreon, gerdn ei 
“ Reg: those ladies said, — 

“You ’re getting bald and wrinkled too: 
are shed, 


”? 


-ttLe 
Exclaimed, pil 3 
irdez donc,” 


When summer’s roses all 
Love ’s nullum ite, voyez-vous! 


ite 


In vain ce brave Anacreon’s cry, 
‘*Of Love alone my banjo sings’ 
(Erdta mounon). “Etiam si, — 
Eh b’en?” replied the saucy things, — 
“Go find a maid whose hair is gray, 
And strike your lyre, —we sha’ n’t complain; 


But parce nobis, s’il vous plai 


Voila Adolphe! VoilA E 
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Lisette! Ah, belle Fifine! 
Anacreon’s lesson all must learn ; 

‘O kairos oxiis; Spring is green, 

But Acer Hyems waits his turn! 

I hear you whispering from the dust, 
“Tiens, mon cher, c’est toujours so, — 

The brightest blade grows dim with rust, 


The fairest meadow white with snow! 


You do not mean it! JVof encore? 
Another string of playday rhymes ? 

You ’ve heard me—nonne est ?— before, 
Multoties, — more than twenty times ; 

; _ 

t pa 


Non possum vraimen 
: 


I cannot! I am loath t 
eA 
il 


sten li 


\fwu Y ry ] 
iy memo makes 


Gindsko. 


Some ancients 


like my 


] ] 


As Grandpa Noah love 


Red-sandstone march of Jubal’s day 
I used to carol like the 
my wits has qui 
verba, —for my 


Eheu! Whe-ew! 10w they ’re mixed! 


Mehercle! Zeu! Diable! how 
My thoughts were dressed when I was young 
But tempus fugit! see them now 
Half clad in rags of every tongue! 
O philoi, fratres, chers amis! 
I dare not court the youthful Muse, 


For fear her sharp response should be, 


“Papa Anacreon, please excuse!” 


Adieu! I’ve trod my annual track 

How long !— let others count the miles, — 
And peddled out my rhyming pack 

To friends who always paid in smiles. 
So, laissez-moi ! some youthful wit 

No doubt has wares he wants to show; 
And I am asking, “ Let me sit,” 


Dum ille clamat, “ Dos pou sto!” 
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. 1 
1y evening that was 


see, and there 


all the willagers 


1, because there 

, and, thinks 
walk into his sleep, like as 
and 
must 


} y lw] j 
been aawisea 


sible to one 


le to all, and I 
vice that 


was 


; could 


arm 


be 


ld n’t 
ontied Sj nd now, thinks says I 
; into 


to mys ry and walk 


your 


directly ised bad. 


“ Just meetin’ folks was a- 
] wm’ a} nt } lf acl 1 
ein about hall a 


on- 


goin’ hor 


feels yullin’ and pullin’ 


to my 
thin’ 


} 
notn anda 


1!’ and, 


ered, 
bless you! 
nore than got the words out 
th when down I comes onto 

r and all! I 


what 


knowed 


the 


} 
i 


was matter, 


kin’ into his sleep. 


and with 


headlong 


me 


little wentersome one!” says 


ing that that but very 
1 what he felt, 

he repeate , with slight alteration, 
“ My wenters little one!” at the 
heaven 

a menacing 


inadequ pressed 


yur own — headlong his 


XX.-——-NO. I2I. 


whispered the widow, 


boxed his ear wit! 


heels, 
And then 
tips of her 
he would 


on 


she 
and then 
love to have her 
and then 
ly, and then she went on: 


till 


fingers, 


’em forever, she 


incr¢ edul ous 


rae wien eitiied 
—— you Wiliain, 


ys I. 


é Ontie me, 


ontie 
self,’ s 
you wixel! 


says 
are ontie 
winder, — 


‘who cares whether you 


histed the 


was, 


and he 


not?’ 
two-story winder it —and out 
went!” 
“ My brain is a-reelin’ 
“You 
“ De 
the 


hou oh 


‘> 


cries | 


| ] ] > 
poor dewoted dove 


+ > 1, 99 
s~woted, sure enough, 


widow, “and dewoted you’ 


you ’d ’a’ seen me; 


he the winder, and out he g 
Now there the frar 


new great skeleton 


hists 
was mework of 
house —a like — 
standin’ alongside of us, and into that 


he waults, and I waults after him, — 


for what could I do but wault ?—and 
oes from beam to beam, and 
and from 
up and 
ne after, —for what c 
I do but wault ?—and cryin’ 
my might, ‘ You willain ! 
l ‘You wixen! 
a-shinin’ like a blaze, and 
folks goin’ fhe and my night- 
a-floppin’, and both of us plain 


away he g 


from jice to jice, scantlin’ 
, 
i 


to scantlin’, waultin’ up, an 
ul 


waultin’ 


1 
d 
l 


with al 


and he a- 
and 


yack, the 


cryin’ 
moon the 
meetin’ 
gownd 
wisible ! 

“*¢ Help! 
salwation Percsacsoi on it, 
the meetin’ adwance, 
waulted from the timber onto which 
right thin and 


murder I cries, for my 


and, seein’ 
folks he just 
we 


stood into the insup- 
portable air —” 
lragged you after him ? 


“ And d Lord 


’a’ mercy!” cried John. 


- No,” 
with great 


the widow, speaking 
‘my 

me, — I 
} 


of mind 
an under 1 adwan- 
} 


tage of birth prewailed over the dis- 


Say S 
calmness ; 
forsook 
taker’s daughter, anc 


presence 


was 


never 
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sure,” says John; “your 
woman’s, y nothin’ 


ty bell womans: 


rhed with as much hearti- 


xpense as though she had 


l ‘ 


- which 


his 


This with tender reproach, 


did with 
nted away, > of respectful 
and didnt 

for hours 
o ashamed!” 


yrtel 


noug 


. WoL: 
in all his 


dream on’t! l added t , he con- 

John, my ure sd wi “ h was the nater of 
remember, | yu must n n’s for you even then.” 
them a-strain of your feelin’s, 


ery much weakenex 





The 

of love,” says the milliner, 

hed, “ but they was love, — 
iolentest kind !” 

1 she says that, if sl 


town an 


1 wanished 


netimes 


never 


somer than are 


concluded, pointing her 


you 


it kindly method so char- 
men. 
had been drawing nearer to 
while she spoke, so that 
re quite looking into hers 


broke a, leetle,” says he, 


Re S 


. Pali. 
€ Kollins. 
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I know it; but when I see myself in 
these lovely lookin’-glasses I do look 
right nice, for all. And then he went 
on with his story. 

.most forgettin’ on ’t,” he 
it what wonder ! 

“ My father was a sailor; and the last 
time he ever went out was as one of 
the crew of the D: uphin, of Nantucket, 
Captain Gri yw well I remem- 
ber a little chap then, 

l ruess. The 

must know, 
rough and 

es. [I 
a picter 
weather- 
that was 


lurrered, 


more 


plant t 
1 
l, 


1 


nan 
1 
and 


man, 


ft as fla 


a-lappil 
1 snug little house 
a snug littie house, 
to school, 
more, for 
used 
enough. 
Then the tears would come to my 
mother’s eyes; for a tender word was 
always touchin 


"em 


to her, and seein’ on 


my father would make haste to 


say, pattin’ of her cheek, that, although 





The 


was gone, sne 


he used 


her eyes 
ad mile aoi ~— lietla 
and mi as ¢ a nutue 


“eay . 
smoothin carefullet 


pinn er a1 , caf 


I “9 
pipe for hin 1 fetch 


+) hate 
the big chair 


out of : rner; and then she 


herself darnin’ of his socks, or 


patchin they ’d 


pas 5 


nis jackets, and so 


> 1 onl 
an nin’ happy as coul 


? . Ins 
nh a sea-Song, Or a iove- 


be, first or last. 


lived in the last house o’ the 


—the housen was all poor enough, 
you mind, but ourn was the very poor- 
] 
i 


est on ’em, and then we had the top 


and a pantry 
1e ruf, was flat, 
on 


floor, 
all, exceptin’ 
and whic 


yard, in 


—one roon bein’ 
th vhich 
had the privilege 
ration 


. ‘Have 


h we for 


consi ota 


extra a month. 
sure, Katura!’ my father yuld say. 


‘What ’s a dollar?’ and he’d slap his 
hand down as though ’t was full o’ 
n't, 


the extra dollar 


= . - % 
dollars, but ’t 


id 


airnin’s, 


mother al- 
ol 


wa’ and 
her 
time 


ecause 


Ways pa out 


own but feelin’ all the 


‘f he’d naid i 
a’most as if he’d paid it, jt 


of the generous way he had o’ speekin’. 
the last her sailed 


sayin’ 


I remember time fat 
with the 


afore, — remember it just as though it 


Dauphin, as I was 


was yesterday. It was a mornin’ in 


vinter,— the twenty-third o’ Decem- 


ber, and sn on the ground. 


I could see his tracks along 


for a he 


yw a-lyin’ 
the walk 
week art 


then the 


er was gone, and 


S 
beg un to melt 
at first, 


} 
tracks 


snow ; thawin’ 


and freezin’ toget and then 
a clean tl up 
with and arter another week I 
could n’t find no trace 


her 


law, so the filled 


water, 
on ’em. 
mother, 


a ; . 
“+ Take ood care oO 


g your 
my 


lad!’ | 


n |} 
Oo 


n i 


said, ‘take the best o’ 


sce 
good and all, 


myself; it 


be home afore 
to 


won't be 


care er 
take care on 


or 


long, for 


her two 


three 


but 
year at the outside,’ — and he give 
my shoulder a little shake, and then he 
slipped a quarter-dollar 

And then he turned to 
year ain’t long, Katura,’ 
they ‘ll fly just 


into my hand. 
her. ‘ Three 
he says ; ‘ why, 
so many 


round like 


RE eae 
AV. OSE 
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hours, a’most, and fust thing you know 
‘ll step up the 
vant, 
rd; you 


gin my will that you Ry 
lit- 
ome 


And 


and writa 


a-comin’ 


everything 


hear my 
Have 
and 


you 


Stair 


ou 


don’t work hz 


good wile, 


know its a 


pale cheeks make me a 


— these 

tle afeard ; but, 
und 

that he 


arter 
with the i I guess.’ 


with urned from her, 


+ 
tu 
' 

le wit 


li+¢ } 
A1LUlc Vilil i) 


then he 


able, and 
and buttoned 


is fir on the t 


iger 
chirked like, 
li sacl + sol 
HIS JaCKel quick, 
just 
furder than across the street. 

mother 
if. She 


> washed things 


up 


and went out the door 
as though he wa’ n’t a-goin’ no 


“The minute follerin’, went 


wanted to 


house-rvu 
see artcr she s: iid, 


how they was but 


to 


t pull at her 


and 
she wanted 


a-dryin’ 


all; 
knowd well enough s 


him, and did n’ 


arter 
and foller, as I generally did. 
to kind o’ 


I chucked 


down stairs, and, 


my sorrer, my head aginst 


the knob that was atop o’ the andiron! 
di- 
lat 


relief; but my 


A curus way to git j 


versions, them times, 
limited. 
‘When my 
n 0 
they had a kis 
as if 


was somewl 
mother c 
tears in her 
l of a fur-reac 

a-gazin’ 


came down 
} 


agin, 
but 
look, 


across 


ey Cs, 
lin’ 

they was clear 
the salt seas ; and they never lost that 
look arterwards. It was wofuller than 
tears, that look was, —’cause it seemed 
as if it somethin’ that wa’ n’t 


on this airth. 


was arter 
to be found 
her, and when she 

I told her I 
the best boy that ever was, 
and build all the fires, and help her to 
and that I could 
shoes last three year, till 
would come home. 


“T hung round 
did n’t nothin’ 


goin’ 


Say was 


to be 
keep things snug; 
make my old 
I was sure 
half-soles, 
toe-caps, 


father 
on ’t, with one new 
and 
how. 

Then her knee, 
and leaned her face agin mine, and said 
I was the best child in all the world, 


and she hoped yet to see the time that 


pair 0’ 


one new pair 0’ any- 


she took me on 


I ’d hev as nice shoes and other things 
I slipped the ring up 
and down her finger, as she held me so, 
a-talkin’ to me, and at last I said, ‘ This 


as I deserved. 
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g, mother; what made you 
jig one?’ And then she 
ather give it to me long 
and it wa’n’t none too 
’s the fault of the finger, 
ing too thin’; and then 
r off, —it was a leetle 


ind put it in an old tea- 


pt on the top shelf of 
ared she ’d 

fF her hand, she said, or 
it on the washboard. She didn’t 
but I she 
the losin’ on’t would be 
that could 


She was af 


say nothin’ furder, see 
thought that 
the dreadfullest misfortin 
happen f. 

“It would take too long, and wear 
out your patience, I calculate, if I was 
to tell you of all hed 
arter the sailin’ of the Dauphin, and 
troubl to hear on, no- 


how ; 


the troubles we 


interestin’ 
pass ‘em Dy, trustin’ your 
ion to picter on ’em out. 
three year 
, she used to say to me 


the was 


A 


And what will he f 
And 
ild answer her own ques- 
‘He ll think he’s a little 

hat he ‘ll think.’ And 
» talk she seemed to get a 
From her, 


yy when he sees him ?’ 


tion, and 
man, 
with st 
sort of , somehow. 
more 
self, I 
among 
hi 


m anything I knowed my- 
ine notion o’ my father ; 
17s, I thought he was 
world, and I 

whether Mr. 

coffin in his 


the 
used te 
Farewell 
be long enough for 


1 happen to die at 


him, if he should 
home. did n’t s’pose he had, and the 
thought of what it would cost to get 
one big enough caused me a good deal 
of sorrer. More ’n this, I thought he 
must have wonderful powers, and that 

make me a kite that would 


he water out o’ the sea with mother’s 
long-handled gourd. 

“These thoughts give me a good 
deal o’ satisfaction, but there was 
times that nothin’ I could git out o’ my- 
self could chirk me up; and them times 
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I always betook myself to the andi- 
rons, and bobbed my head agin the top 
on ’em, and that was sure to fetch me 
round. 

“T longed for my father to come 
back, as much, maybe, that Rose Rol- 
lins might see what a big man he was, 
as for anything else. I guessed she ’d 
when the 
Hows’ ever, 
three year went by, and 


begin to notice of us some 


Dauphin come in! the 
no Dauphin 
come in; and then the eyes o’ my 
mother began to look, not only 
they was a-gazin’ away 


as if 
across the salt 
sea, but clean into eternity. Hercheeks 
fell in like a pie that has been sot in 
a cellar for a week arter the bakin’ 
on’t, and her arm showed in her sleeve 
no bigger than a broomstick. I was 
afeared on her sometimes, her 
to look so yaller 
I could see right into 
it, if I only tried; and them t 
thumped my head uncommon hard on 
the knobs of the andirons,— they was 
a blessin’, Rose, — and I used to spek- 
ilate as to what folks did that wa’ n’t 
rich enough to hev’em. My mother 
gotso weak, arter a while, that she would 
sometimes sit by the side o’ the tub 
and wash; and it was astonishin’ tome 
to see what great sheets and bed-quilts 

1e could wring dry them times ; and it 
astonishin’, too, that could 
keep her hands in freezin’ water, day 
arter day, and be none the wuss for it ; 
but she always said she wa’ n’t, —in 


a’most 
forehead come like 
glass, and as if 


imes I 


was sne 


fact, she used to tell me she thought it 


done her good; and, happy enough for 
: 
I 


me! I never thought o’ doubtin’ of her 
for many a long day arterwards. 

“ Many a time she give me the last 
bit o’ bread, and said she wa’ n’t hun- 
gry, and once when I broke my slice 
in two, and offered her part back, she 
said, ‘ No, Johnny, I don’t think I feel 
so well for eatin’. Rich food,’ she said, 
‘did n’t suit her constitution. And so, 
if we happened to hev meat or butter, 
she put it all on my plate. When it 
come to be my share to work without 
eatin’, then I understood. 

“ Many a time o’ nights I heard her 
a-turnin’ and moanin’ in her sleep, as if 
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ind body was clean wore out; and 


er candle, a~-mendin 
went to the lady jackets, and a-darnin’ of my st 
with the r, and 


and a-straightenin’ and a stiffenin’ 
rsets, and 


of the run-down heels of my old 
made the hair ‘*T don : hin’ al 
1e said, — 
r moaned in the on ’em ragged as 
n’ drownded in 
> it was a nasty 
mostly because 
| t -and that, if I iyself, she care 
Id gi her a rough shake, she unted hould look as smart a 


her w 


~¢ i Oa) 

I tried to believe proud on me when he come home; 
pomatum and the pai l ; concludin’ itl must sartainly 
but it wa’ n’t in the h me i come now 

the rough shal “ Many 
thank the Lord 

would 


ua 


ne morn- 


me uncommon by 


I always 
my mother felt a good 
ful arter one o’ th: 

“*Why don’t 


Chidlaw ?’ 


in’ on’t in the 

’s you, 
see the silk linin’ s 
1 planned out warious stra 

mother ?’ ld say. ’cause I gen that end. But 
like it, John!’ she ’d answer, so lively ‘No, Johnny, keep it nice just a] 
begin tohum a_ bit, till poor father comes.’ 
was overfiowin’ that she pacified me by takin’ on ’t down 
from time to time and allowin’ of me to 
dn’t seem to need sleep no wear 


motner 


a leetle 
like ; and tl 
tune, mayb 
with sperits. 
“She di 


more, she 


A 


ind arter 


it as much as two or three min- 
utes sometimes. The linin’ was pea- 
green ; and I ’ve often thought since it 
was a leetle too fine for the tother part, 


said, and, besides, she wanted 
to wide awake when father come. 


} 
be 
So night arter night she would set by 





ways, n when we 

18) helps us. Well, I took 
to hevin’ my porridge in a sl 
sO 


selves 


ialler ple 
that ~ 


on ’ 


tas there realiy was, ana 


in’ my cake out from the under side, so 


on ’t. g 
pure if she 


somethin’ with a leetle 


in ’t, why it would look 
the difference woul 
across the house. 


ula n 


c 


ever 


reduced to a 
ted what it wa 
to work ver 


igined Rose 


Ss 


could 
xter 0’ 
arly 


¥ as | 
1 


ye know ed 
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“She wanted a new gingham apron. all that d uy an d the next my poor moth- 
for herself; but that wa’ n’t bought, ander lay, now a-burnin’ and now a-freezin’, 
all the money, as I have guessed sence, but by and by she got better, and sot 
went into the handkerchief. And a_ up in bed some, havin’ my little chair 

ty one ‘it was, too, — yaller-colored, agin her back ; and so she finished bind- 

th a red border, and ananchor worked in’ o’ the shoes, and I carried on ’em 


ne corner on ’t with blue-silk yarn. home, she a-chargin’ me twenty times 
1 


“ So the fine presents was put away afore I sot out to take care and 


i not 
he top shelf o’ the cupboard, with lose the money I got for bindin’ on ’em. 


C 


+ £ ++ 


p and the ring and the shawl, And don’ rget to stop at the store,’ 
: ; . 


ca 
there they stay week in and _ she said, nd buy me a 
ek out, and still the Dauphin did n’t you come back, Johnny.’ 
my mother “ But, after all, I went home without 
-growin’ uneasy, ! » and more, __ the tea, or the money either. 
she never said nothin’ to me “Tn the fust place, the shoemaker said 
was discouragin’. She ’d set my mother had disappinted him in not 
netimes for an hour a- n’ straight sendin’ the work home when she prom- 
to the air, and then she went uy ised ; and when I said she was sick, 
ruf more ’n mmon to k arter he answered that that wa’n’t his look- 
things a-dryin’ there. ; and then he eyed the work sharply, 
“One day there come o now rin’, at last hat he could n’t pay for 
t, but for all that she stayed alofi ’ stitches, and he would n’t 
st as though the sun had been: i ive out no more bindin’ neither, and 
in’; and at last, when the dusk ha h ioht go with a hop, skip, and 
gethered so that she could n’t see n a ll my mother so; and he 
longer, she come down with a gret heay 1 his hand, with a big 
things in her arms, and al r 4 hough, if I did n’t hop quick, 
help me for’a’d himself. 
Johnny,’ says moth- 
y head on her piller, 
shoes some them tim not bein’ a-cryin’, and told her what the shoe- 
ll all be right when 
but arter < 
all over. 
just as well; 


} 
t 700 
> 


she put away the bindin’ and cow ind then, : r pickin’ at the bed-clothes 
1 close over the ashes. a leetle, she said she felt sleepy, and 
“1 wanted to lay on ig sticl ut urned her face to the wall. 
she said no, she ’d got land ¢ ‘All winter long she was sick, and 
warm there ; but she didr t warm, - Ww? yeart-breakin’ things all the 
not even wher ad piled all the things hile comin’ to pass; but I ’d rather 
could rake and he bed- 
quilt; for I could see them tremblin’ “ Spring come round at last,— as come 
together like a heap o’ dry leaves. it will, whether them that watch for its 
“T went to the lady with the painted comin’ are cryin’ or laughin’, —and the 
door, and she promised to come in and_ sun shined in at the south winder and 
see my mother early in the mornin’ ; made a patch o’ gold on the floor, — all 
but in the mornin’, when I went agin, we had, t » sure, — when one day 
she said she had so many corsets to fit comes the news we had been a-lookin’ 
that it wa’ n’t possible,—that I must for so long,—the Dauphin was a-com- 
tell my mother she sent a great deal o’ in’ in 
love, and hoped she ’d be 1 better very “¢ And me here in bed!’ says my 
soon. mother ; ‘that ll never do. How good- 


“I did n’t go arter her no more, and _for-nothin’ I be!’ 





The 


Cfe~ 1 
1867. | 


“ Then she told me to run and fetch 


her best ] 


gown out of the chest, and she 
and 
hough she looked as pale as the sheet 
she managed somehow to dress herself. 
z told me to fetch her the look- 


Then she 
, 


in’-glass where sh 


was out o’ bed the next minute; 


e sot by the bedside; 


, - 
sne tears 


seen her face the 
] 


ittle low 


o her eyes, and one 
! away down in her 


shudder. ‘I don’t 
} 1 


1 ? = syttin? 
n sake, she said, puttin 


arm across my neck; ‘but what 
your father think o’ me ?’ 


sot 


her, and combed 


‘lass up afore 


her hair half a dozen 
different ways, but none on ’em suited. 


“Then she the 


She did n’t look like herself, she said, 
nohow; and *n she told me to climb 
f and git down the fine 


if that would mend mat- 


to the upper 


shawl, and 


; but it would 


finger; and so 


he ring too 
single 
», smilin’, and sayin’ I 

t till she got W ell. 


house in order myselil, 


her a-tellin’ on 
The 

burnished up, and stuck for show into 

> of the 


tumblers was sot forth in full view ; and 


with me some about 


things. two silver teaspoons was 


the « dresser ; the three glass 


the tin coffee-pot, so high and so narrer 
at the top, was turned sideways on the 
h 


shelf, so as to make the most on ’t; 


and the little brown earthen-ware teapot 
that. We hada 


es we had been a-savin’, for 


was histed atop o’ 
dozen eg 
the ruf, and them I 


we kep’ a hen on 


took and sot endwise in the sand-bowl, 
so that, to all 


bowl 


thought the 


appearance, the whole 
and I raly 


ippintments, one and all, 


look like 


of eggs; 


was full 


made us considerable rich 
folks. 

“*Do go up to the ruf, Johnny, my 
child,’ says my mother, at last, ‘and 
see what you will see.’ 

“She had sot two hours, with her 
shawl held just so across her bosom, 
and was a-growin’ impatient and faint 
like. 

“ She looked at me so eager, when I 
come down, I could hardly bear to tell 
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her that I could only just see the Dau- 
phin a-lyin’ out, and that she looked 
black and ugly, and that I could n’t 
But I did tell it, 
come another o’ them little 
moans away down in her heart. 


see nothin’ furder. 
and 


low 


then 


Directly, though, she smiled agin, and 
told me to go to the chest and open 
the till, and get the table-cloth and the 
pewter platter that I would find there. 
‘We must have our supper-table shine 
its best to-night,’ she said. 

‘“‘ Agin and agin I went up to the ruf, 
but I did n’t see nothin’ no time except 
the whaler a-lyin’ a little out, and look- 
in’ black and ugly, as if there wa’ n’t 
no good a-comin’ with her. 

* At last evenin’ fell, and then my 
mother crept to the winder, and got her 
face agin the pane, and such a look of 
wistfulness come to her eyes as I had 
never seen in ’em afore. 

“She did n’t say nothin’ no more, 
and I didn’t say nothin’; it was an 
awful silence, but somethin’ appeared 
to keep us from breakin’ on ’t. 

““ The shadders had gathered so that 
the street was all dusky; for there wa’ 
n’t no lamps at our end o’ the street, — 
when all at once mother was a-standin’ 
up, and holdin’ out her arms. The next 
minute she says, ‘Run to the door, 
Johnny; I ain’t quite sure whether or 
not it ’s him!’ And she sunk down, 
tremblin’, and all of a heap. 

“T could hear the stairs a creakin’ 
under the tread of heavy steps, and 
when I got to the door there was two 
men a comin’ up instead o’ one. ‘It’s 
him! mother! it’s him!’ I shouted 
with all my might, for I see a sailor’s 
cap and jacket, and took the rest for 
granted. and 
stood a-dancin’ in it, and yet I didn’t 
like the looks o’ neither on ’em; only I 
thought I ought to be glad, and so I 


I swung the door wide, 


danced for pertended joy. ‘Get out o’ 
the way! you sassy lad!’ 
the men, and he led the tother right 
past me into the house, I follerin’ along 
behind, but neither on ’em noticin’ of 
me in the least; and there sot my 
mother, dead still on her chair, just as 
if she was froze into stone. ‘ Here he 


says one 0’ 
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is,’ says the man that was leadin’ of 
ohn Chidlaw, what there 


him, —‘here’s 
is left on 


him!’ Then he give me a 
push toward him, and nodded to 


a-drawin 


my 


mother like, into 


tell 


his moutl 


such queer shapes that I couldn’t 
whether he was a-laughin’ or cryin’, 


and I did n’t know which I ought to do 
neither. 
“ By this time the man that I partly 


took to 


be my father was a-backin’ fur- 


1 
der and furder from us, and at last he 
got clean agin the jamb o’ the chimney, 
and then he looked up wild, as if he 
was a looking at the sky, and directly 
‘This ‘ll 


‘Ww 
ve 


he spoke. be a stiff blow,’ 


says he. re struck aft, and we ’ll 
be in the trough of the sea in a minute! 
God help And with that he 


began to climb up the 


us all!’ 
shelves o’ the 
cupboard, as though he was a climbin’ 


into a ship’s riggin’. 


“ Next thing I seen, mother had 


vot 
LoL 


to him, somehow, was a-holdin’ 
round his neck, and talkin’ to him in 
tones as sweet and xin’ as though 
he had ich * Don’t 
know 


own Katura, th 


me, 


He did n’t answer her 
n’t seem to see her, 
a-talkin’ about the 

to lift 


he rself, rudder 


bein’ tore s0m’er’s, 


and settin 
pumps, and gettin’ of tl 
the 


understand a 


rgo up, and 


dear knows what all! I did n’t 


on ’t, and, besides 


word 

that, I was afeard on him. 
‘ell °em about the last whale we 
] 


r bull that so 


4 


4] 


Jack,— that bi 
sot 


story worth 


us all Come, that ’s a 


while ! It was the 


man 
at had led him in who said this; and 
: laughed loud, and slapped him on 
he said it; and then 
and winked, 
and drawed his mouth queer agin. 

“My father kind o’ come to himself 
like now, and seatin’ himself astride a 
chair, and with his face to the back on ’t, 
he began : — 

“We was a cruisin’ about in the 


South Pacific, when, between three 


P : 
shoulder as 


th ; 
he 
the 
he 


1 4 +} , 
looked at my mother 


he Rose Rollins. 


[ November, 


and four the afternoon of 


gust day, we bein’ in latitude 


the time, the man on the look-out at 


the fore-topmast-head cried out that a 
whale had broke water in plain view of 
our ship, and on her weather bow. 
“*Where away, sir? and w 


you call her shouts the captain, hail- 


in’ -he mast-head. 


‘*¢ Sperm whale, sir, three pints on the 


weather-bow, and about two miles off! 


“Keep a sharp eye, and sing out 
when the s 


ip heads for her 
“<6 Av. ay, sir.’ 


“ The captain went aloft with his spy- 
glass. ‘ Keep her away!’ was his next 


order to the man at the helm. 


’ sung out the mast-head. 
] 


answered 


it is!’ the wheel. 


quare in the after-yards, and call 


Haul the main- 
juare the yards ! 
1? out the 


‘ ] terdy ir 
Le Lcdy, steady . sings 


} 


answers the wheel. 


th 


!? shouts the captain, 


in? and 


eces of blanket and horse from 


© another, and some 


] y 
ana some 
e : 
> irom the cooler ; 
the deck is thronged, 


of a city when there is a 


I blows! O, he 3a 
beauty, a 


mast-head. 


rular old '? ats - 
rular Old sog:’ sings the 


‘¢ Slack down the fires! ( 
G—! 
like t 

“is 
down !’ 

“¢A sharp 


she comes up!’ 


Juick, by 


shouts the captain in a voice 
hunder. 
peaks her flukes, 


and goes 
the mast-head. 


! Mind 


eye, sir! where 

“¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

“<Get your boats ready, lads, and 
stand by to lower away !’ 

“ The men work as for life,—the 
boat-bottoms are tallered, the boat- 





The Rose 


» run 


] _— ~ 
under 

1 ] ‘ —" 
tne a troke tO 
. } 
it, and 


throw a pal 
our | { 


more ’n 
more hard 


n’t quite low enough, 
lance !’ 
and 


1 


iother 

too, settled 

ler. Every man was quiverin’ 

with excitement ; but I watched calmly, 
and, as soon as I spied her whitenin’ 


she 


= 
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under water, I sent my lance arter her 
without orders, : good forten sunk 
it into her very life — full length. 


“She throwed out a great spout 0’ 

1, and dashed furiously under. 

70d help us! She ’ll come up 
boat!’ cries the 


her, 


> when 

same 

y through 

he air. She had just grazed us, shov- 

in’ our boat aside as a pig shoves his 
trough, and was | 


yreakin’ water not a 
stone’s throw ahead 


“The captain had gone overboard ; 
but 


we looked arter him, and had a dozen 


] 


we obeyed his last words before 


said 
went 


irons into her afore you could ’a’ 


Robinson! Down she 
er her, coil on 

n’t allow her 
she 
hrashin’ > water with 
it was 


churned up 


t 
bers o’ blood, — for 


her side 
and 


rain 


with harpoons, 
Y } a lik . 

on her ilke 
had 


sunk down 


captain been 
is ne 

> could n’t stand, — 
ir a-drippin’ red, his 
shot into me like a 
‘I ’m 


father beg: ramblin’ 


in’ overboard himself, 
seen a stream 
nd 
there came an awful 
ind a roarin’ in 
strenecth went 
is if the 
heard a 
n, and then 
John Chidlaw ceased 
his voice, and all at 
ace in his arms. When 
the woman who had been listening so 
attentively, getting one of his rough 
hands upon her knee, stroked it gently, 


At this point 
to be master of 


once hid his 
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without a word, and by and by he re- 
turned her a little pressure, and then, 
steadying himself up, he said: “ It ain’t 
no use to think on’t, Rose, — it’s all 
over now, and they ’ve met beyond the 
seas 0’ my poor and 
mother, for they both crossed long 
ago,— met, and knowed each other, 
I hope, but the one never come to 
himself here, nor recognized the other. 
My mother took straight to her bed; 
and when she 
agin, and had it 


time, father 


shawl 
across her 


wore the white 


drawed 


bosom, it was for that journey from 


which none on us come back.” 

“ Dear John,” says Rose, very soft- 
ly,—all the coquette 
the woman left. And presently he 
was strong enough to go on. 


gone, — only 


“It was a good many year,” he said, 
“not till I was a’most a man, before I 
came to understand rightly what it was 
that sot my father crazy. The captain 
had been agin him all along on ac- 
count of his too much sperit, and that 
capterin’ o’ the whale finished up the 
and pinted fate. It 
wa’ n’t long arter this till Captain Gris- 
com found occasion to treat him very 


business, his 


hardly, which bein’ resented only by 
a look, he ordered him down below to 
be flogged! This, Rose, was wha 
broke the spirit on him; he was nev- 
er himself arterwards, never knowed 
nothin’ at all clear, exceptin’ about the 
takin’ o’ that whale; and that he told 
over and over a hundred times, arter 
that fust time, just as I ’ve told it to 
you, but all before it and all behind it 
was shadders, till the great shadder of 
all came over him. 

“ When I come to hear on ’t, I said 
I hoped my father would meet that ’ere 
captain som’er’s on the seas of eter- 
nity, and flog him within an inch of his 
life; and I ha’n’t repented the sayin’ 
on ’t yet.” 

The tide had come up while John 
Chidlaw was telling his story, and his lit- 
tle boat slid off the bar directly, when, 
taking up the oars, he soon brought 
her to land. 

“ Bless your dear heart, John!” says 


Rose, pointing back to the boat’s name, 


The Rose Rollins. 
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} 


her ashore, “ would 


believe I was so stupid as not to see 


as he handed you 
that the name o’ your wessel was the 
same as own? I read it the Pose 
Rolling, to be sure!” 

But John maintained that she was 
not stupid a single bit nor mite, 
the 
the 
truth,” says he, 
arter all, 
thing yet!’ 

And then he told, as they walked 
home together, 


but, on 
contrary, smart_altogether beyond 
common. “To come so nigh the 
“and yet not get hold 
on ’t, is a leetle the slickest 


> 


-he with three band- 
boxes in one arm, and her on the other, 
— 


about his weary years of hardship 


and poverty, and all about the begin- 
ning of his good fortune, the running 
away of the horse and of the little girl 
drew him 


who after her, because she 
‘ 


him so much of Rose her- 
looked 

ver sO fondly from the roof 
Row, — told her of the child’s 
} 


how he set him up in busi- 


reminded 
self as she used to be when he 
down upon 
in Baker’s 
father, and 
ness, — prosperity since, ending 
with her t: Massage with him, which 
he said was the best fortune of all. 

“ That was luck,” says he, “that no 
words can shadder forth ! And then 
he said, “ I ought n’t to call it luck, my 
1] + 


dear; it was just 


” 


in intervention of 
Then he cor- 
interwention 0’ 
says he, —“ that 
And he hu 


bandboxes till he fairly stove them 


Divine Providence!” 


rected himself. “An 


Diwine Providence,” 


hat it was!’ red the 


ore 


About a month 


luck, the 


after this blessed 
milliner’s shop was closed 
one day at an unusually early hour, 
and the white-muslin curtains at the 
parlor windows above might have been 
noticed to flutter and sway, as with 
some gay And 
so indeed there was. John had taken 
his Rose for good and all, and the little 
parlor was full of glad hearts and mer- 
ry feet. All the milliner’s apprentices 
and sewing-girls of the neighborhood 
were there, bright as so many butterflies, 
laughing, and nodding, and whispering 
one another, and dropping their eyes 
before the young sailors, and teamsters, 


excitement indoors. 





Are the Chi 


d other fine fellows, who were serv- 
: } : - ; rétha . < 
ing them witha generosity that was only 
1 1 hex x, 
acu UY 


equal their admiration. C¢ 


} . ] ] ] yr 
cakes, cheese, chowder, bottled beer, 
fruits, 
had th 


1 ha 
bannocks, —the lasses 


once, and tl 


clad to ive them 


ten yeal 


$ younger 
r forced 


to 


ulations) one foot under 


1°79 , 
1€ WHE | 


to turn his head away now a! 


receive congrat 


7 


ce 


J 
j 


en at Home? 


ee 
357 
, , : = 

the table, and against the soft slipper 
and silken stocking of Rose, lest at any 
moment she might be caught up into 
1h a } ’ sa} P hj ; . 
heaven, and so vanish out of his sight ; 
and she, in turn, kept fond watch of 
him, pressing the oranges upon him 
with almost 


importunate solicitude. 


-erhaps she remembered that one which 
e had parted with her sake, when 
used to look down upon her from 
the roof of with such 
hopeless and helpless admiration. 


ior 


1 
i 
h 
1 
n 


e 


Baker’s Row 


1e 





ARE THE 


~ ACH day 
4 J 


ad 


I 


CHILDREN 


AT HOME? 


when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 


And the wee ones, tired of playing, 


Go tripping lightly by, 


I steal away from my husband, 


. ’ 
Asleep in h 


And watch from the open d 


is easy-chair, 


oorway 


Their faces fresh and fair. 


Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life, 


Ringing with girlish laughter, 


Echoing boyish strife, 


We two are waiting together ; 


And oft, as the shadows come, 


With tremulous voice he calls me, 
“It is night! are the children home?” 


“Yes, love!” I answer him gently, 


e 


“They ’r 


all home long ago” ;— 


1 
} 


And I sing, in my quivering treble, 
A song so soft and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber, 
With his head upon his hand, 

And I tell to myself the number 
Home in the better land. 


Home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears ! 
Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years! 
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I know !— yet my arms are empty, 

That fondly folded seven, 
And the mother heart within me 
} 


Is almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes, in the dusk of evening, 
I only shut my eyes, 


And the children are all about me, 


from the skie 
whose dimp] 


way to my 
° , ‘3 
utiiul ones, 


come ?? 
} 


a, 





In the Gray Goth. 


IN THE 


| F the wick of the big oil lamp had 
beer ht. I don’t beli 


y 


happened. 
oker, Johnny ? 
that for’ard log a little ? 


tT.11 : ae 1 


lany ;— 

next summer, did 

e was Mary Ann, 
and — well, coffee 
it, I know, 

ing for 


er sell 
k away, 


>| 
ist threw our mil 


here was n’t any market for eggs ; 
besides doctor’s bills and Isaac to be 
sent to school; so it seemed to be the 


best thing, though your mother took 
y about it at first. Jede- 


AY GOTH. 


diah has 1 


and brought you up religious, — th 


yeen good to you, I’m sure, 


hundred ar 


Amherst College. 


it, as 


started 


hens 


felt sort 
would n’t 
even to 
the creet 
in. 
you don’ 
about, a1 
“ Going 
woods, Vv 


for the wi 


Iv 


tton 


VAS 


new 


1] 
i 


the 


hough 


1 


going 


roof 


grape-vine 


a 


for 


, < 


looked warm, — 


of 
have 


as you 


mi 


+ 
ynt Sa 


homesick — thou 


Nancy —s 


urs 


tne 


' 
now 


t know 


id you 


in 
ou 


nter 
nte 


1S 


kno 


r, 


dred miles deep, 
out in the spring; whole gangs of 


shut up 
months, 


there 


then 


UO 


’ 
owned 


vIn 
Ly 


nicht 


it 


what I’ 


lumberman’s son. 


going up into the 


w, 
ul 


S¢ 


wh 


r 
to cut and 


, sometimes, < 


in in the fall 
92 
ymetimes for six 


with the freshets 
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on the log 
the 
you get 


1 


s, and all summer to work 


farm,—a merry sort of life when 
used to it, Johnny; i 
while ago, and it 


must 


was a great seems 


to me as if it have been very 
Id. —Isn’t there a little draft com- 
Z in at the 
en | 
creeturs, — 


how 


1 13 
snouicer 


pantry door ? 


So wv rood 
So Ww ood 


Ben 


1 


] 
that | 


came round and 
} 
i 


as well as I did, 


barn-yard fence, and locked the doors, 
and went in to supper. 


] 


lammer, 
t 


which may some- 


ES ar ‘ ’ % 
oO GO with it, fora man doesnt 

1 1 
latured nen nh 


gzood-! e’s been 


green 


and 


enoug! 
does n’t like y it aches 
But if 
bear it 
did put me out, 
it always will. 
fuss I 
ways very careful not to hector 
with it. I ought to have remembered 
that, but I She had lighted 
the company lamp or 
because it 


he 


either. there is anything I 


can’t 
ways 


-smoke ; 


and I 


is lam; 
expect 
Nancy knew what a 
1 she was al- 


made about it, an 


me 


did n’t. 
purpose, too, 
was my last night. I liked 
it better than the tallow candle. 

jing off the snow, 
a} 


al 


So I came in, stam] 


and they were all in there about the 
fire,— the twins, and Mary Ann, 
the 


was walking back and forth with him, 


rest; baby was sick, and 

with little Nancy pulling at her gown. 
You were the baby 
Johnny 


and I 


1, I believe, 

; but there always was a baby, 

ghtly remember. The 

ylack smoke, that 

as if they were swim- 
i 


don’t ri 


room was I with 
they all looked 


ming round and 


so 


round in it. guess 
coming in from the cold, and the pain 
in my finger and 
sick. At any rate, I threw open the 
window and blew out tl 
as a hornet. 


“ Nancy,” 


all, it made me a bit 


e light, as mad 


said I, “this room would 
strangle a dog, and you might have 
known it, if you’d had two eyes to see 
what you were about. There, now! 


In the Gra 


[ November, 


I the lamp over, and you 
just get a cloth and wipe up the oil.” 
“ Dear me!” said she, lighting a can- 
dle, and she spoke up very soft, too. 


in 
I’m sorry it was smoking, 


“ Please, Aaron, don’t let the cold 
on baby. 


I never knew a thing about it; he’s 


but 
hean frattina } Leir > 
been irett and taking on S¢ 
hour, I didn’t notice anyway.” 


just what y 
have done,” says I, 
“You know I 


you ought to 


me 


madder than ever. 


hate the stuff, and 
have cared more about 
than to choke me ith it this 
il, ” 
Way tne le 
Nancy 


+ 


t of woman, and 


up W 
ist night before going in. 
was a patient, gentle-spoken 
would bear a good 
11 from a fellow; but she used to 
ire up sometimes, and that was more 
lstand. “ don’t de- 
about, for speaking 
says she, with her cheeks 

it-coals. 
That was right before the children. 
Mary bi 


ra l- 
j ig aS Sau 


Ann’s eyes were as 
cers, and little Nancy was crying at 
her lungs, with the baby 
was time to 


the top of 


tuning in, so we knew it 
op. toppl! g 


and 


s was n’t ending ; 


But 1 
folks can look things that they 
don’t say. 

We sat down to supper as glum as 
frit- 
ters — I never knew anybody beat your 
mother 
the 
in 


pump-handles ; there were some 
at fritters —smoking hot off 
stove, and some maple molasses 
one of the best chiny teacups; I 
knew well enough it was just on pur- 
pose for my last night, but I never had 
a word to say, and Nancy crumbed 
up the children’s bread with a jerk. 
Her cheeks didn’t grow any whiter ; 
it they would blaze 
right up,—I could n’t help looking at 
them, for all I pretended not to, for 
she looked just like a pictur. Some 
women always are pretty when they 
are put out,—and then again, some 


seemed as _ if 


ain’t ; it appears to me there ’s a great 
women, very much 
is in hens; now, there 

your aunt Deborah, — but there, | 
won’t get on that track now, only so 
far as to say that when she was flus- 


difference in as 


there was 
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and it was I that set her on. Besides, 
my words were worst of the 


‘Well, well, Ill hurry alon 


t’s nota time I like to 


two. 

just here, 
ik about ; 
had it back and forth there for 
hour, till d each 


t stand it, and 


we had anger 

] could I 
my hand, would have 
her if she had n’t woman. 
ll,” says I, * Nancy 


y I 


that’s the truth, if e1 


sorry for the ¢ 


word in my life!” 
I would n’t have told 


1 ¢ 
uncerstan 


I 


if you could 


out. I’d give the world, Johnny, 
give the 
b ynds 


could 


world and all tl 


Jedediah investe: 


anyway torget it; 
and I can 
Well, | 
all 


of her life, 


look 


course 


ve seen 
sorts of ways in the 


but | 


I never saw her 


"most 
+ , } } c 
nev w her bDetore, 
] L } 

» LOOK as Sne 
ced that minute. Allt laze went 


body had 


and 
a few minutes w 
whistling Yankee Doodle. 


used to 


ockets, 


mother men were 
r folks, Johnny ; th lways whis- 


they felt 


y the 
the closet and 


vhen 


ed up the gayest whe 
Then 


another 


it was smoked 


wust. I went to 
I didn’t go up 
out. 

I was a | man, Johnny, 
be that sort of fellow that 
could n’t bear to beat. I’d 
acted like a brute, and I knew it, but 
I was too spunky to say so. So I says 
to myself, “ If she won’t make up first, 
I won’t, and that’s the end on’t.” 
Very likely she said the same thing, 


got pipe, and 
stairs till 

When 
I used to 


give up 
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for your mother was a spirited sort 


of woman when her temper was up; 


there we were, more like enemies 
man 


sO 


rainst each other than 


sworn ag 
and wife who had loved each other true 
for fifteen years,—a wl inter, and 
danger, and death 


tween us, too. 
It may 


Johnny, it 


seem very quer 


aid to me when was 


and didn’t know any more 


-how tolks « 


into 


man who 


man 


row 
. 


l 1 
iaMp-WICK, 


nat 


it evel: 


i€ that 


other come to hard 


that, y n’t see? Well, 


Johnny) amuses me, that 


does amuse me, for I never saw a 


x a young woman either, 
men and young wonien 


much like fresh- 


very 
kens, to my mind, and 


hatche 


know just out as much of the world, 
it hnny, vel I 


say that very t 


never saw one yet 


And 


who 


u 
i 
hing. 


I never saw one 


LO his head that Old 10lkKsS 


knew 
had loved your mother 


Bu Sa} hz 


true, | and she loved me 


1 
I years; and 


true, for more than fifteen 
the fifteenth year than 


ana 


I loved her more 


I did the first, we could n’t have 


got along without each other, any more 
than you could get along if somebody 
cut your art right We 


laughed together and cried together ; 


he out. had 
we had been sick, and we ’d been well 


together; we’d had our hard times 
and our pleasant times right along, side 
we ’d christened the babies, 


holding on to 


by side ; 
and we ’d buried ’em, 
each other’s hand ; we had grown along 
year after year, through ups and downs 
and downs and ups, just like one per- 
son, and there was n’t any more dividing 
of us. But for all that we ’d been put 
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‘d had our two ways, and 
our sharp words like 
‘ol l is was n’t 

any means. 


young folks 


‘ 1 
it each 


kr 


KnOW any more 


han they do abou 
moon, they begin 


. p } 
arpets and 


two 
hitted 


where 


book 


and I w it to get my sleep 


anyhow parson there, it would- 
n’t; | know is, what if I had 


been breaking my back in the potato- 


‘d broken 
I did 
I could 
chop and saw 10ut it next day, just 
as well as she could do the 
say 

fellow, — there 


patch since morning? so she 


her’s over the oven; and what if 


need nine hours’ sound sleep ? 


witl 
ironing, to 
nothing of my being a great stout 

was n’t a chap for ten 


503 
e, —and she 
with those blue vei er forehead. 
Howsomever that may was n’t 
used to letting her do it by herself, and 
so I lay with my 


] 


pre- 


I didn’t 
speaking up 
nything else. 
between my 
y there, every time I 
p,and watched her walking back 


rth, back an 


down, 


ieavy little her arms, 


ght long. 
Sometimes, Johnny, when I ’m gone 
bed I think I 


to bed now nter night, i 
own with her 


see her in her white nightg 
red-plaid shawl pinned over her shoul- 


} 


“ } 
ana 


ders the baby, walking up 


and down, p and d I shut 
my eyes, but there she is, and 
them 


I was off 


open 


iain, but I see same. 
very l 


I don’t think it cc 


rning ; 
much 
up. 
out 


after three o’clock 
Nancy had my breakia 
‘° . exce P 
had fixed it tl ce up the 
her, if 
j least, that 
I wanted it; but she stuck 


be- 


ut waking 


fire, and get off wit 
the baby was very bad. At 
was th 


way 


to it she should be up, hat wa 


fore there ’d been any words between 


[ remember just how 
Nancy’s clothes on a 
baby’s shoes lying rou She had got 


him off to sleep in his cradle, and had 
ar ypped j 
} . 

her fa 
watching. 
I stopped when is dressed, half- 
round 


it was so white Job ny} ! It 


way out of the room, and looked 
at 
1 1) 
snouid 


a 
off ; ; : 
would be a long time before | 


see it again, — five months were ng 


then there was the risk, ning 


time ; 


down in the freshets, a words | 
*d said last night. I tl ht, you see, 
if I should kiss need n’t 
wake her up, — maybe I should go off 
feeling better. So I stood there look- 


ing: she was lying so still, I could n’t 


it once, 
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any more stir to her than if 
I wish I 
Johnny,—I can’t get over 
l But I 


yund and 


she 


had 


see 
had her breath held in. 
done it, 
wishing I’d done it, yet. was 
just too proud, and 
went out, and 


We were going meet down at th 


e 
post-office, the whole gang of us, and I 


I was going 


remember 


had « 
in on Bob $ am. I 
how fa l 
my pocket 
Stars, 
prettv fast, — and trying not to think of 
Nancy. 
else. 
It 
many i 
Bob St 
office, ju 
there t 


But I did n’t think of anything 


mnt 


and crying on his shoulder. d 
know what d I make 


but I snapped him 


up well, when he came along, and said 


with Bob St kes, 
good morning. 
There were twenty-one 
that 
Beadle. 


,» in On contract 


gang 
Dove and Beadl 
heaviest thing on woodland 
about that 


we were, most of us, your 
) larir } l 4 ] 
blundering Irish, that ] 


a maple from a 


would n’t know 
hicke ry; with their gin 
bottles in their pockets,—but our solid, 
Down-East Yankee heads, owning their 
farms all along the river, wit 
know what t 


‘ id ‘ 
you aiant 


h school- 
ing enough to hey were 
about ’lec catch 
any of ws v your 


tickets 
on Whig, for 


new-fangled 

go up 

the dif- 
} 


y nowu- 


when we had meant to 
want of kr i 
ference, nor visa vussy. j 
ing of Bob Stokes, and Holt, and me, 
and another fellow,—I forget his name, 
—being members in good and reg’lar 
standing, and paying in our five dollars 
juarter, charitable. 
Yes, though I say it that should n’t 
Say it, we were as fine a looking gang 
ing off that 
morning in uniform, — Nan- 
cy sight of pai with my 
shirt, sewing it up stout, for fear it 


to the parson every qi 


as any in the county, start 
our red 


took a ns 
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bother me with 


nn ond 
ripping, and I 


me 


should 
nobody to take a stitch for all win- 
ter. ‘The boys went off in good spirits, 


singing till they were out of 


town, and waving their cay 
wives and babies standing 


qaow aion 


I thou 


on the way. Id 
; 


the wind blew to 


the 


ie that was 


voi 


l hac 


adie Ss 10ts laya 


nearest hous 


nely sort Of piace 


out of the v 


were loaded down well, wit 


wnd the nork-barrels : 
axes and € pork-DalTeis ; 

- + 1 
know anything like pork 


> 


down more than expect 


you 

sonable. It was one of your ugly gr: 

ving dark at four o’clock, witl 

we hauled up in 
T he 

} 


blazed pretty thick, I remember, espe- 


. 1 
lr, wnen 
ni 


ace. trees were 


Ly 


cially the pines ; Dove and Beadle al- 


“eery* 
Ways had th: 
tol er. 

ing whil 


— 


t done up prompt in Oc- 
ty work going in blaz- 
sun is warm, and. the 
he 
your 


woods like great bonfire with 
like it, 
hear of it when she 
herself, it kept me away so 


maples. I used to but 
mother would n’t 
could hel; 
long. 

It’s queer, Johnny, how we do re- 
member ain’t of ac- 
count; but I remember, as plainly as if 
yesterday 

<t 


things that no 
I 


morning, just how 


it were J 
everything looked that night, when the 
we 


be- 


came uj} 


went to work spry to get to rights 


9, one by one, and 


fore the sun went down. 

There shanties, — they 
more than two or 
three in one place, — they were emp- 
ty, and the snow had drifted in; Bob 


vere three 


don’t often have 





he Gray Gu th. 


did n’t expect to, 


than usual. 


{¢ 


We had two ] 1 weeks’ work 


ms 


of 
dl 
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1 know, 
the smoke 
vas eaten, the boys 


stories, 


then 


might 
five month 
words unfi 


‘Tl - 9 . e 4 | 7 
hen, pe ups, W 1 1 went to sleep, 
} 


I would dre: her, walking back 
and forth, uj i 
gown a! 
great hea , 

So i along till . the 
day I 
standing round in a heap, and 


last 


of January, when one saw the 

boys all 

talking. 
“What 


* Pork ’s given 


> says I. 


’s the matter 
out,” says Bob, witha 
whistle. “ Beadle g vat last lot from 
Jenkins there, h on-in-law, 
spilt. I cor ha him that be- 
forehand. ‘ver knew Jenkins to do 


and it’s 


the fair thing by anybody yet.” 
“Who’s going down ?” 
ping short. I felt the blood run all over 
my face, like a woman’s. 
* Cullen 
yet,” 
Now you see there was n’t a 


said I, stop- 


has n’t made up his mind 
says Bob, walking off. 

man on 
the ground who would n’t jump at the 
broke up the winter 
for them, and sometimes they could 


run in home for half 


chance to go; it 


an hour, driving 
by ; so there was n’t much of a hope for 
me. But I went strai 


ht to Mr. Cullen. 


> 


[ November, 


Just promised i 
he, speaking up quick; it 
business to him, you know. 
I did n’t Saya word. 
ive believed it, 
ieved it, that 


) about suc! 


Cullen looked round 


arry it 
went 
il, and 
brown 
i l, and 
the trees with it alone. 
fire for myself « 
h, and sat down 
to write. I ¢ 
with the noise a 


would 


little brown paper 
the 
very one 


she yuld, 


these were 
_— +} r 
I remember ¢ 


is curious now | 


more than twenty years 
it, — 
and 
And if anything 


” 


Nancy,” — that was 
y, I can’t get over it, 
all back. 


ming down on the logs — 


I take them 
happens ci 

I could n’t finish that anyhow, so I 
the cor- 
he brown paper up. 
> 


just wrote “ Aaron” down in 
ner, and folded 
It did n’t look any more like “ Aaron’ 
than it did like “ Abimelech,” though; 
for I did n’t see a single letter i wrote, 
— not one. 


After th: 
I was Jim Jacobs. 


it I went to bed, and wished 


Next morning somebody woke me 
up with a push, and there was the 
boss. 

“Why, 
jump. 


Mr. Cullen!” says I, with a 
“ Hurry up, man, and eat your break- 
fast,” said he 
with his cold.” 
“ Oh!” said I. 
“You and the pork must be back 


; “Jacobs is down sick 
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here day after to-morrow,—so be 
spry,” said he. 

I rather think I was, Johnny. 

It was just eight o’clock when I 
started ; it 


took some time to get 


breakfast, and feed the nags, and 


orders. [ 


get 
there, 
my whip, crazy to be off, 
hearing the last of Mr. 


tood slapping the 
Snow with 
what Cullen 
the two horses, — we 
,—oxen are tougher 


general t o,—and 
im on the ground ; it was 

hter than Bob Stokes’s. 
en for the sno 


ig through 


have that pork Wednesday 
night sure,” says Cullen. 
“ Well, sir,” says I, “ you 


> 


} j shall have 
it Wednesday noon, Providence per- 
mitting ; and you shall have it Wednes- 
day night ai 


You will ve a storm to do it in, 
the 
up. 


sup- 


afraid,” said 


, 
clouds, just as I 


he, looking at 
was whipping 
* You’re all right on the road, | 
pose ?” 
said I; and I’m sure I 
ought to been, for the times I’d 
been over it. 
Bess and Beauty—they were the 
horses, and of all the ugly nags that 
Beauty was the ugliest — 
started off on a round trot, slewing 


ever | 


saw 
] +} hill - > kL , 

down the hill; they knew they 
yme just as well as I did. 
I looked back, as we turned the cor- 


along 


were going h 


ner, to see the boys standing round in 
their red shirts, with the snow behind 
them, and the 
felt a mite 


fire, and the shanties. I 
lonely when I could n’t see 
them any more ; the snow was so dead 
still, and there were thirty miles of it 
to cross before I could see human face 
again. 

The clouds had an ugly look, —a 
few flakes had fallen already,—and 
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he snow was purple, deep in as far as 
you could see under the trees. Some- 
hing made me think of Ben Gurnell, 
as I drove on, looking along down the 


t 
y 
t 


road to keep it straight. You never 
Ben ! 


that was; he 


heard about it? Poor Poor 
Ben ! had 


been out hunting up blazed trees, they 


It was in 737, 


said, and wandered away somehow into 


the Gray Goth, and went over, — it 
was two hundred feet ; they did n’t 
not till spring, — just a little 


wife had 


find him 
them 
and by and 


heap of bones; his 
taken home buried, 
by they had to take her 


hospital in Portland, — she 


and 
away to a 
talked so 


bones 


horribly, and thought she saw 
round everywhere. 
There is no place like the woods for 
bringing a storm down on you quick ; 
trees are so thick you don’t mind 
first flakes, till, first you 
know, there’s a whirl of ’em, and the 


few 
wind is up. 

than 
usual, for I was thinking of Nannie, — 


that’s what I used to call her, Johnny, 


I was minding less about it 


when she was a girl, but it seems a 
long that does.. I was 
thinking how surprised she’d be, and 
pleased. 


time ago, 


I knew she would be pleased. 
I didn’t think so poorly of her as to 
suppose she wasn’t just as sorry now 
as I was for what had happened. I 
| 


knew well enough how she would jump 


down her sewing with a 
little scream, and run and put her arms 
about my neck and cry, and could n’t 
help herself. 

So I didn’t mind about the snow, 
for planning it all out, till all at once 
I looked up, and something slashed 
into my eyes and stung me,— it was 
sleet. 

“Oho!” said I to myself, 
whistle, — it was a very long whistle, 
Johnny; I knew well enough then it 
was no play-work I had before me till 
the sun went down, nor till morning 
either. 

That was about noon, —it could n’t 
have been half an hour since I ’d eat- 
en my dinner; I eat it driving, for I 
could n’t bear to waste time. 


and throw 


with a 
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I woul 
need n’t 


know 


nny, 


he rocks narr 
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5+ me 
it me, 


whin- 


“ Bess,’ 


says 
> must get home — to- 


1e door. It creaked 
drift, 


ed through anc 


and slammed 


» door 
ent back 


+ 


to care. 
ame out, and 
I was going 


jump up 


hovel, and crawled 


1] I dug 
never 


’s not 


iute, 


1 through. 


ind I 
would 
Nan- 


horrid place wi 
It was n’t death 


n’t 


Starve. 


I could 
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ier true, I 
’d spoken 
my last words to her, my very last ; 


I had left her ho 


that, not shat, but I loved 


1} 
say, — I loved her true, and I 


é to remember, day 
n and day out, and year upon year, as 


j 

long as she remembered her husband, 
as long as she remembered anything. 
I think I must have 
] 


rf mada 


gone pretty near- 
with the fever and the thinking. 
down there like a | and lay 
Al- 


and over, not knowing 


“God Almighty! God 

over 

it was that I was saying, till the 
d in my throat. 


ras too weak so much 


I crawled 
hands up over my iting out 
as I : elpless 
heap, into the corner ; after that I never 


stirred. 


did before, and ll, a | 


7 


any days had gone, 
many nigh 


How m or how 


ts, I had no more notion 
: 


than the dead. I knew afterwards; 
when I knew how they waited and ex- 
pected and talked and 


and 


grew anxious, 
to see if | 
But no matter, 


sent down home was 
there, and how she— 


no matter about that. 
snow when 
The bread 
re; I 


at it 1 


Then the w 


could 


} | 
mucn D 


and the 


somehow and rone. I 


Ss 


pushed ot 


eyes. I don’t think I cared about see- 
ing Bess, — I can’t remember very well. 
Sometimes I thought Nancy was the 
the plaid shawl, walking round the 
ashes where the spark went out. Tl 
I thought Mary Ann was there, 


Isaac, and the baby. But they 
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never were. I used to wonder if I 
was n’t dead, and had n’t made a mis- 
take about the place that I was going 
to. 

One day there was a noise. I had 
heard a great many noises, so I did n’t 


en} 
take 


much notice. It came up crunch- 
and I did n’t know 
was Gabriel or somebody with 
Then I 
likely it was a wolf. 


Pretty 


ing on the snow, 
but it 


his chariot. thought more 


soon I looked up, and the 
door was open ; some men were com- 
ing in, anda woman. She was ahead 


of them all, she was; she came in with 
against 
me up, 
and her cheek down to mine, with her 


a great spring, and had my head 
her neck, and her arm holding 


dear, sweet, warm breath all over me; 
and that was all I knew. 


there 


and 
} 
I 


Well, there was br 


] 
anay, 


was a fire, and there were blankets, 
and there was hot water, and I don’t 
know what; but warmer than all the 
rest I felt her breath against my cheek, 
and her arms about my neck, and her 
long hair, which she had wrapped all 
in, about my hands. 

So by and by my voice came. 
nie!” said L 


“ Nan- 
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“QO don’t!” said she, and first I 
knew she was crying. 

“ But I will,” says 1, “ for I ’m sorry.” 

“ Well, so am I,” says she. 

Said I, “‘I thought I was dead, and 
had n’t made up, Nannie.” 

‘oO ’ said she; and down fell 
a great hot splash right on my face. 

Says I, “It was all me, for I ought 


aéa?r . 


to have gone back and kissed you.” 
“No, it said she, “for I 


was n’t asleep, not any such thing. I 


was me,” 
peeked out, this way, through my lash- 


es, to see if you would n’t come back. 
I meant to w Dear me!’ 
‘to think what a couple of 


ike up then. 
Say Ss she 9 
fools we were, now ! 

“* Nannie,” says I, “you can let the 
lamp smoke all you want to!’ 

“ Aaron —” she began, just as she 
had begun that other night, ** Aaron —” 
but she did n’t finish, and— Well, well, 
no matter; I guess you don’t want to 
hear any more, do you? 

But 
when it 


sometimes I think, Johnny, 
comes my time to go, —if 
ever it does, —I ’ve waited a good while 
for it, — the first thing I shall see will 
be her face, looking as it looked at me 
just then. 
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A CHAPTER 


F all working systems, the Mind 

seems most pertinacious in con- 
cealing the method of its operations. 
“No admittance” inscribed upon 
the door of the of the 
brain. Approaching a psychological 
inquiry is like entering a manufactory : 
curious to observe its ingenious pro- 
cesses, we find that, though we may 
penetrate its court-yard and ware-rooms, 
every precaution is taken by its polite 
proprietors to prevent our interrogating 
its workmen or understanding its meth- 
ods. The intellect often displays proud- 


is 
laboratories 


OF LITERARY 


BRAINS. 


ANECDOTE. 


ly her works ; she has the assurance to 
attempt to answer questions about all 
things else in heaven and earth; but 
when her life is the subject of inquiry, 
that life seems to elude her own ob- 
servation. We see in the evening sky 
stars so dim that the eye cannot fix up- 
e only catch glimpses of 
them when we are looking at some oth- 
er point aside ; the moment we turn the 
eye full upon them, they are lost to our 
sight. This covert and transient vision 
is the best which men have ever yet 
caught of the Mind, which they have 


on them; w 





The meta- 


it, and 


to 


cannot 


it is, nor how moves. 


look aside at the anato- 
logy of the human frame, 
her hand, 

ety of human tions 
rience, we catcl nly 


satisfactory gli 


} ad 
$s beyond. 


mpse ol 


have suscested 


ted, will 
ooner 
> 


tS OWN power. 


dis- 
secure 


promote 


that the « 
were well known; 


too much 


peace of mind, 
1 


too littl 
terests the 
forth the pc 
Though you know all this, 
still. 


profess the 


you are 
savage 
art of agriculture 
all this is only 
that the con- 


in ignorance ‘ruly a 
= 
might i 
in this for 
as if one to 


ditions of success in farming were to 


fashion ; 
were Say 
be where there were no earthquakes 
or avalanches, that is, to be quiet; to 
have the ground cleared of trees, that 
have the mind free from 
and the 
neither too much 


is, to cares 
shadows of sorrows ; to have 
nor too 
shine and rain, that is, to be 
fed ; 


into the ground, that is, to engage the 


little sun- 
properly 
and to have good seed to put 
mind with a topic which it will expand 
and reproduce. After all these things 
have been secured, it is only a sort of 
barbari= husbandry that we have prac- 
tised. The common and rude expe- 
rience of men, laboring without think- 


ing about their 


labor, teaches these 
things, and the very beginnings of the 
art and of Intellectual Econ- 
omy come beyond and after these. 


shall we say of those moods 


~1ence 


s¢ 


ee 
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which every student passes through, 
which turn and return upon the mind, 
irresistible ? What 

f those strange and 


mysterious 


ind in which 
n the 


week 


> 


rhe 
crowds a 


hour 


and 


into an time 


1 wl 


mint 
and a : 
and, without 
of faticue, 1 


vhat right 


crows indolent, 

g 

even 

By 
cult 


1es, each facuit 


ness, O1 
ind stops ? 
at tin y in ou 
seems to grow independent, and 

What 
»sychological conditions 
the 


as if there were a goblin who 


to return to its task at our call? 
the secret | 
influence 


are 


which mental powers as 
strangel 
had power to mesmerize Fancy and 
put it to sleep, to lock up Imagination 
in a dreary den of commonplaces, to 
blindfold Attention and make sport of 
his vain groping, and to send sober 
Reason off on foolish errands, so that 
Mistress Soul has not a servant left ? 
Such of 


which moods 


variations mental power, 
we call of mind, are 
often caused, doubtless, by ill-health, 
or by fatigue, or by some irregularity 
of habit, or by anxiety of mind; but 
the experience of every student will 
probably attest the existence of such 
variations where none of these causes 
There are moods 
to illness, or 
weariness, external circumstances. 
Men are to regard them as 
whims, which sometimes they struggle 
against and sometimes they yield to, 


can be assigned. 


which we cannot trace 
or 


prone 


but at all times wonder at. 

The of the mind and 
body, and the dependence of the mind 
upon the health and vigor of the body, 
have been much dwelt upon; and we 
cannot be too deeply sensible of the 
debt which the student owes to those 


connection 
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this truth prominent to ty was a lung complaint, or 
asthma ; his biographer says: “ It 


r all, it is wonderful with 
how much independence of bodily s occasioned disturbance to no person 
fering — an n of suffering himself, and persons might be 
brain—the mind carries it without any other concern 


created by seeing him 


this fact seems worthy 


tinct recognition than it 


otwithstanding this perma- 
confirms our belief ent le r, his works are alik 
} imn minous. 

in the period wl 


wer was. most vig 


more irequen 7 
. eos 5 ’ 
rs, on which he could 
Homer were arrayed iti At such 
| ever did a complaint 


s lips; but, in 


our readi 


} + 


subject. 


is com- 


tetic 
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to suc- 
great 


prime benef 
-achins 


her, and taught 
her weld days. She 
her 
he r 
had 
her occupations to every 
> capac ity 


rtt< 


to transc! 


I Was an 
A L-3 hi leit > , 
After speakin iis multifario 

ae 
bors preacher, and also 


ay 
general, he 


but his relaxation; 


was his chief labor, which 
went ron, for he had no amanu- 


‘nsis, and S weakness took 


} : “ 1] } 
much Ol S time. All ne 


that my) rmities ever 


brought 
me,” he adds, “‘“were never | lf 
grievous i 
able loss 
sioned. not 
the weak 
before 
much later 
labored 


hess my 


stom: 
seven afterwards 
- and some 


above 


under made it 


I could 


I must have 


an hour 
An 
of necessity to walk be- 


and 


before be dressed. hour 


fore dinner, another before sup- 


per, and after supper I could seldom 
Ix, 9? 
study. 


the most 


one of 
men that ever 
reached the full limit of human life, en- 


He is described as 


diseased 


tering upon mature life diseased and 


oie 
4 o 
sore from h the 
“ Saint’s 
meditation 
had 


ead to foot, and with 
old His 


vas written as his 


symptoms of 


Rest ” 


age. 


in a severe illness, and after he 


been given up by his physicians. 

Lindley Murray commenced his work 
a gramm his other writ- 
1 i upon 


declini: Y 

engaged in 
: +3) and 

mercantile and 


pursuits, 
from the latter witl 


fell 


him to go 


some propert a 
into ill-health, which 


1 » 1 
abroad, and kKep 


the 


The disease 


exile through remain 
long life. with 
i was a weakness 

lower limbs, which precluded him fi 
walking, and, after a time, from ta 
any exercise whatever. He 
impri i i 


soned, aS it were, 


seat, near York, in Eng 


he mmencet those 


so far from being forbidden by 
ness, did much to alleviate his 
Says: ” 
rs, I 
hin 
which 


tle benefi: 


found that 


a li 


motives which excited 


e, and the objects which I 
hoped to accomplish, were of a nature 


calculated to cheer the mind, and to 
oi 


give the animal spirits a salutary im- 
pulse. 


I am persuaded that, if I had 


time to pass away with 


sufiered my 
; ] 
| 


ittie 


ioyment, 


2 } 
ny Sj S caepressed, 


and perhaps my 
life 


considerably shortened.” 
Of Lord Jeffrey, who was a very hard- 

working man, it is said that one of his 

cures for a headache was to sit down 

and clear up a deep legal question. 

Dr. Joh 


others, will 


The cases of Pascal, nson, 


Channing, and 


doubtless 


occur to the reader. It will suffice here 
to mention one more,—that of William 


of Orange, whose vigorous, compre- 


untiring intellect through 
a long course of years wielded and 
shaped the destinies of England, and 
enabled him, if not 


hensive, and 


to make a more 
brilliant page in history, yet to leave 
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a more enduring monument in human 
institutions than any other man of his 


Macaulay thus 
he 
cause hi j re 
unusually delicate. | 
been weak \ the 
mplaints had 


severe attack of 


and sickly. n 
prime of manhood, hi 
been aggravated by a 


He 
His slender frame 


] . + + ns 
small-pox. was asthmatic and 


consumptive. was 


shaken by a constant hoarse cough. 


} 


not sleep uniess h S head 


He col Id 


was propped by seve jillows, and 


could scarcely draw hi reatl 


soon ti 1 him. The physicians 
constantly kept uy 


by fixing 


1 
nopes Ol! 


I 


cate 


his 
enemies eyond 
¥ t iT 

ything certain 

was impossible 
yn could hold 


which 


that his broken constituti 


Yet, through a life 


one long disease, the force of 


out. was 
his mind 


oct ision, 


his inactive 
ndisposition. 
every 

i it 
an, but 
student 
contri- 

but 
appears, he should not excus« 
He 


indolence, 


, not of 
taskmaster. 
to what 
leases to avoid fatigue ; 
but yield to its impulse. 
should learn 


ther counteri , irom that genu- 
ine weariness which makes the 
of ala 
is the best friend of 
the best 


Weariness is 


sleep 
boring man sweet. Weariness 
labor, just as the 
of sound 


When 
day has come, 


toothache is friend 


teeth. an angel. 
the proper end of you 
she desk, and, if 
you are the time, she 
breathes a misty breath your 
eyelids, and loads your pen with an 


hovers over your 
careless of 


upon 


7) ° 
bratt 


Fite 
invis weight; the shadow of 
ims your and 
hand 
admonishes you of her presence. 


ew and far between, and 


page, 
upon your fore 

Let 
but you will never regret that 
l he r 


but 
Heaven to save life. 


even unawares. 


never resist her. 


there never into your 


. he » 
mp Of Garkness,— OF in- 
1ess, Wwe mean, —— Wwnose 

te the 


gentle it 

are aS grotesque as 

tious, and who does not 

“deceiving, however readily 

i in with his 
} 


— P 
en, the dull page, 


i 
rhts, sometimes in- 


nost successful currents 

se morning hours, and 
lays after vacations, when 
nd the excuse of weari- 
: is an indisposition to con- 


, which is utterly different 


have no 
ast forward in any 
more 


declared: “I 


costs me far 
mortal who has 

I have the 
invariable repug- 
rary labors of any kind, 
mental labor. When I 
kind to do, I 

before I can 
and days and 
task than 


have anything oi: tne 
iin r nO a i hours 
. a’ et ot it 
resolutely a ut it, 


weeks if it is some more 


ordinary.” 


Dr. Humphrey recommends that the 


be frightened to 
which 


" : ‘ ; 
used to drive out a head- 


Same means 
to his 
down to write, 
find 


scattered 


He says, 1 his letters 
“ When 


sometimes 


you sit 
s will, no doubt, 
to collect your 

he moment, and fix them 
upon the subject. If, in these cases, 
you take up a newspaper, or whatever 
light 
be at hand, with the hope of luring the 
truants back, you will be disappointed. 
Nothing but stern and decided meas- 


other reading may happen to 
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ures will answer. I would advise you 
to resort at once to geometry or conic 
sections, or some other equally inex- 
orable discipline to settle the business. 
I have myself often called in the aid of 
Euclid for a few moments, and 
with go 


always 

A little wholesome 
of the mind upon lines and 
angles and proportions, when it is not 


xd success. 


schooling 


in the right mood for study, will com- 
monly make it to 

the labor of composi- 
: easier task of the two.” 


quite willing ex- 


change them for 
tion, as t 

‘here is sound philosophy perhaps 
in this Many per- 
sons have observed that the prelim- 
inary process of 


recommendation. 
“composing the 
thoughts’ which 
little 

one comes 


requires a 
where 
» his subject from a period 


and effort, especially 


of exercise, or other 


which the brain has not 


f ; 1 


unctionai 


repose, or 
condition n 
been LCT 


of the 


rhe activity 


depends on the copious 
supply 
varying 


the arterial blood, its activity 


pply, increasing 
as that supply is greater, : relaxing 
when it is diminished. unlike 
other org bod brain is 
icked in an unyie 24 


densely ] 
and tl 


cavity, 


I 
} 


Ye room made for this 


re must 


increased volume of circulation when- 


ever This is accom- 
tell us, in 


the 


estimated at 


takes place . 
l the 

of 
two 


plishe a, 


cerebro-s] fluid, quantity 


been 
ily absorbed 

reproduced, and thus 
varies in 


the volume of the circula- 


juantity 
proportion t 
tion 


certain inverse 
of blood in the brain ; and by this 
means an equality of pressure is 


cured throughout all 


se- 
the variations in 
the force of the circulation. The act 
between this balancing 
fluid and the blood little 
its completion, and there- 


of adjustment 
requires a 
period for 
fore the brain cannot instantaneously 
be brought to its maximum action. 
Hence, where the circulation has 
been diverted from the brain, and the 
proposed mental effort requires it to be 
vigorously revived in the brain, time 
must be allowed for this process of ad- 


Brains. 575 
justment, and room must be made for 
the needed supply of blood; and per- 
haps a familiar demonstration in math- 
ematics, which fixes the attention, and 
will instantly detect any delinquency 
of that faculty, may often be one of the 
best modes of employing this transi- 
tion period, and aiding the change. 
We may observe here the singular 
that the 
and the ex- 
perience of the scholar equally estab- 


paradox, which we believe 


philosophy of the mind 
lish, that what are usually called the 
thought 
are the least exhausting to the thinker. 
How many students, like Chief-Justice 


heaviest or severest subjects of 


Parsons, have been accustomed, when 
fatigued with the labor of deep research, 
of 


or exhausted continued train 


thought upon one subject, to relax the 


by 


mind with arithmetical or geometrical 
Isaac Newton could, month 
after month, spend in the profoundest 


problems. 


problems of pure mathematics twice as 
many hours in the day as Walter Scott 
could give to the composition of what we 
call light reading ; and it will be found 
that mathematicians, theologians, and 
metaphysicians have been able to sus- 
tain more protracted labor, and with 
less injury, than have poets and novel- 
ists. There are not wanting reasons 
which aid us to understand this para- 
dox, but we will not enter upon them 
here. 

Irregularities of habit will doubtless 
disturb the The 


is thrown away and 


action of the mind. 


mental power that 
wasted by recklessness in this respect 
But are varia- 
tions in mental power in the midst of 
and 
Per- 
haps few authors have more carefully 
adapted their habits to their work, o1 
ordered their method of life with a more 
quiet equality, than did Milton. He 
went to bed uniformly at nine o’clock.* 


is incalculable. there 


health, in the absence of fatigue, 
under the most regular habits. 


He rose in the summer generally at 
four, and in winter at five. When, 
contrary to his usual custom, he in- 


* Inhis youth he studied till midnight ; but, warned 


by the sight and hi 


hi 


j disordered 
health, he afterwards changed his hours. 


early decay of 





re G 
o/ 0 
dulged himself with longer rest, he em- 
ployed a ] to read to him from 


the time of his waking to that of 


yeTson 
his 
opening of his day was 
A 


Scriptures be- 


rising. 
nsecrated to religion. 

Hebrew 
soon as he was up, 


interval till 


either studied, 
hor was read 


ye tIrnendly 
At 


ir of exercise, 


pplied him with its pen. 

ve commenced his 
which before his blindness was usually 
passed in his garden or in walking, and 
the i 


had 


afterward for 
the 


and 
ana 


swing which he contriv 


purpose of exercise. 


succee 


recreauon 
fal 


his mind at once 


He played on tl 
hi +4 


HIS Wie sang ior 


sic he returned with fres! 


} 
books or 

admitted isits of 
took his abstemious sup] f olives or 
some light thing, < at nine, 
having smoke 


A 
la + ster |} “ot 
iaSS OI Water, he ret 
midst of this clock-like I 
1.,} . — oo } snnent wmnfrinite 
labors were broken Dy frequent untiruit 
fy] 


} 
lui 
ment 
ucnuy Ct 


that “he freq 


night, when his 


seasons. 


Symmons says of hin 
ed in tl 
unpremedita 

would sometimes flow in a torrent, un- 
] I f some 


der the impulse, as it were, « 


strange poetical fury ; and in these pe- 
li moments of inspiration, his 
his 
bell to 


amanuensis, who was generally 


} ] 1 
y ¢ > 
by tne 


daughter, was summoned 
1 


arrest the they came, and to 
commit them urity of writing 
Some days would elay undis- 


. o ot } - 2.2 - 
tinguished by a verse, while on others 


thirty or 


forty lines. 


he would dictate 
; 


. » Labor would often be ineffectual 
to obtain what often would be gratui- 
tously offered to him ; and his imagina- 
tion, which at one instant would refuse 
a flower to his most strenuous ct 

tion, would at another time shoot up 
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[ November, 
into spontaneous and abundant vege- 
tation.” He seldom wrote any in 

summer. 
Cowper said that he 
cause then he could find 
do but think 


composed best 
in winter, 
, and he 


self this respect with 

sts, who have found an inspira- 

tion in the attractive scenes of the more 

geni il seasons. 
The biographer of Campbell 

I following anecdote with re- 


he oft-quoted lines, 


it- 
Min- 


first presented 
during a visit at 


bed, and, 


Warn- 


early to 
* Lochiel’s 
ing the 


Calling, 


1acdows 


spiration. 
the servant. 
Leave 


. wit] 
me l 


thoug g 


he wrote changed 


words “ nts to come ”’ into “ 


events,” now stands in the 
Looking at his watch he observed that 


ht hour 


as 


. 1 
it was two OCIiOC!} he 


a poet’s dream ; 
tea he 
* Lochi 


Nor 


ly the attribute of the poetic 


his capriciousness exclusive- 
Muse. 


Calvin, studied and in 


bed, if he 


who wrote 


felt his facility of composition 


quitting him, as not unfrequently he 
did, gave up writing and composing, 


went about his out-door duties 


and 
for days, weeks, and months together. 
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But a 
again, 


his s 
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busy bHrains. 


use door 

trikes s« ° Alter two 

home to eakfast; after 

son engages 1 ll about 
and, when I 


it interest 


fou 
juently l sixteen. “He 
is Prometheus,” says Willis 


la, n 


It was his favorite 


poet Campbell thus des« ribes 


his labors, when in London, at the ag 
of fifty-five: “I get up at seven, write 
letters for the Polish Association until 


half past nine, breakfast, go to the club 


Cowper, 


and at a busy period of 


“ The morning is my 


velve. 
and, 
I can 
Park 
tween 
, read 


} 





stand 
auu 
without 


the tternoc 


night wt 


unde 

rose late 
thus aes¢ ril € 
read, 
generally out 


gering style, 


small and 


m In 


Lord Byr 


lounged 


I have 
yrse tor n 

refreshes my bh 
1e in every otl 
approaches I 


n I am ret 
occ 
ime. 
nervous.” 

assilaquous 


translating 


as breakfast 


no spit 


r corre 


»o it far 


irits. So 
sponcents. 
ay, seems 


spect. 


grow more 


ring to bed 


th 


in 


us 


in lal 
Homer, 


t 


ell of a summer-! 


‘Donh 
nce ol 
morning. 

“ He br 


singin 


s him: 


d about, 
of Rossini, and i 
oh in a voi 


t pus 


eakfasted, 
, an alr, 
n a swag- 


re at once 


veiled; then took a bath 


stairs, 
court-yard, 
ascended 


Tl 


ic 


at 


out two 


lounged 


the course 
an early 


Lord B 


longer, or wen 


ner. 


and his couch. 


day declined 
horse bat k or 
towards the 
rider, grat 

In the eveni 
recreated himsel 


} Lk - 
DOOK 3 


Byron 


osition. 


country lodg 
venerally on 


of his 


his shirt-collar ope 


time, 


WwW 


in 
in 


riting. Sometir 
moods of 


servants at the 


comp 


79 
coming down 
the 


gvarden 


in 


l singing, 
the 
the house. 

time brought 

We then 
In 
two, being 
» Cin- 
little 


oks 


tne 


most 
d, with 


n, uSLY 


engaged 


“-} hl, 
es, probaDly 


} 
when 


sition, he would 
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into the kitchen, no- 
any one, stand musing with his 
to the fire, hurry off 
his room, doubt to com- 


wander without 
ticing 
and then 
no 

to paper some thought which had 
struck him. He was subject to fits of 
wakefulness, and read much in bed; if 
not 
candle 


disposed to read, he still kept the 
, 


burning ; if he wished to extin- 
guish it, and it was out of his reach, he 
flung his slipper at it, which would be 
i the over- 
candlestick, daubed with grease. 


found in 
turned 


the morning near 
to have considered four lines 
of poetry a day good work. 


He 


He is said 


of 


 ——" 
but 


“The 
Traveller” in long 
kept it from publication, till 
Johnson’s praise of it induced him to 
prepare it for the press. It is 
that, for two years previous to 
its publication he was employed in the 


commenced his poem 
Switzerland, 


back 


said 
while 


drudgery of laborious compilations for 


the booksellers, his few vacant hours 


were fondly devoted to the patient re- 
visal and correction of this his greatest 
poem ; pruning its luxuriances, or sup- 
plying its defects, 
length 

polished 
his History of Eng glar 


till it appeared at 
with 


into beauty. 


finished exactness and 


While 


1d, he would read 


writing 
Hume, Rapin-Thoyras, ¢ 
net, in the 
ramble wit 
about 


return toa tem] erate 


‘ and ” 
arte, and Ken- 


morning, make a few notes, 


‘ } 


h a friend into the 


the skirts of “] 


country 
lerry Islington, 
ind cheer- 
bed, 
ed itself in his 


yon 
before going to 


and 
and, 


ful evening, 


write off w ] 


hat had arrang 
head from the studies of the 
In this 


view of 


morning. 


way he took a more general 


the subject, and wrote in a 
more free and fluent style than if he 


had been ing at tl ime am ong 


authorities. luence of this way 
of composing history is plainly seen in 
the entertaining, bu vol- 
umes it } roduced. 

Dou 


sketcl 


rrold’s 
4 
pt 


ld 
coia 


, T 
vlas os 


oe ved thus. 


breakfasts on new milk, toast, 


bacon, watercresses, and I erhaps straw- 
berries. 


tion of 


Then he makes long examina- 
the papers, cutting out bits of 


news. The study is a snug room filled 
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[November, 


furniture 
work begins. 
If it be a comedy, he will now and then 
walk rapidly up down the 
wildly to himself, and 


with books and pictures ; its 
is of solid oak. There 


and room, 


talking 


as he hits upon a good point. 


laughing 
Sud- 
and 
little conservatory, without 


denly the pen will be put down, 


through a 
seeing anybody, he will pass out into 
a little while, talking to 
walking, &c. 
nently to work. 


the garden for 
the gardeners, In again, 
The thought 
than 


and veher 
has come; and, in letters 
the 
it is unrolled along 
of paper. 


smaller 


type in which they shall be set, 


the little blue slips 


A crust of bread and glass 


of wine are brought in, but no word is 


spoken. for- 


The 


letters, 


} 
work goes rapidly 


ward, and halts at last sudd 


pen is dashed aside, a few 


seldom more than three lines in each, 
post, 


vis- 


are written and despatched to the 
and then again into the garden, 
its to the h and then 


and 


1 volume 


fowls, 
n around the lawn, 
ith a quaint ol 
under the lberry 
Friends come, — wa 
A very 


Then a 


rse, COw, 


another long tu 
at last a seat w 


in the tent -tree. 


Iks and conversa- 


tion. simple dinner at four. 


short nap — forty winks — 
upon the great 


long 


sofa in the study; an- 
the lawn while 
Over the tea-table are 
n the 


ldom 


other stroll over 


tea is prepared. 
jokes of all kinds, as at dinner. I 
later his life, 


years of Jerrold se 


after dinner; and his evenings 


wrote 
alone in his 
&c. 


family 


were usua spent study, 


letters, »ome- 


joi in the 


reading 
times | circle 
for before going to bed 


rule was a 


with h 


solitary even- 
is books. 


g in the study 


Dickens’s favorite time for compo- 


morning. 


Au- 


in the 
1 his “ Notices of 


+ +7 : 1 + } 
$101I0N 1S Saia to ve 


Powell, i Living 


he writes 


thors of England,” 
till about one or 


luncl 
iuncnes, 


says that 
vhen he 
walk 


urns to din- 


o'clock, 


wo 


and aiterwards takes a 


for a couple of hours; ret 
is own 
his 
is much more intense 
Of his delightful little 


“The Chimes,” the 


ner, and gives the evening to h 


i 
friend’s fireside. Sometimes 


ora 
method of labor 


and unremitting. 
Chris 


tmas book, 
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4s 
} letter to a friend, 
that he shut himself up for one 

close an “ All my 
tions and passions got 


gz 
knotted 


author says, in a 
month 
affec- 

and 


as hag- 


l tight over it. 
wined 
it, and I became 
rderer long before I wrote, 
When I had done that, 

of Thessaly,’ who, 
out in a 


rat 


scrat¢ hed his eyes 


quickset hedge, pl 
ble-bush to scratch 
fled to Venice to 
posure 
imagination begins t 


unged into a bram- 
them in again, I 
recover the com- 
» When 


outline a 


his 
new 
within 
about at 


listurt ved. 


novel, with vague thoughts rife 
him, he goes “wandering al 


ee places, 


night 


says, “seeking rest and finding none.’ 
minous 
hours a 


and 


Bulwe mplishes his volu 
about three 
ten until 
all with his 
was at 


— tions in 


day, usu from one, 


seldom writing own 
hand. sition 
] 


laboriou 


first very 
m, but he gave 

sedul ) nasteri 
and is i have rewritten 
of his bri 


times before publi 


some 
productions eight or nine 

cation. He 
writes very rapidly, averaging, it is 
octavo pages a day. He 
lf in a letter 


now 


said, twe 
says of to a friend: 
morning, ride at 
athe at five, dine at six, 

I best 
proof.” 


“ ] literatize away the 
rh the evening 
’ correcting a 


so well known 


fast-time ; : 
that 


is incessant la- 


id in school, to 


volumes. 
ays studied with his pen in 
purpose 


ly the formation 


of his history 
borious 
ing. The first chap- 


ter of his history he 


rewrote three times, 
and the second and third chapters twice, 
before he 1 th them; but 


sd with 
after thus ge the greater 


was satisfie 


ting under w ay, 


part of his m: unuscript was sent to the 
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press in the first rough draft, without 
any intermediate copy being made. Af- 
ter completing his great history, 
gratul: 


he con- 
ited himself upon having accom- 
plished a temperate labor, 
without fatiguing either the mind or the 
body. ‘ Happily for my eyes,” he said, 
“ T have always closed my studies with 


long, but 


the day and commonly with the morn- 


ing.” 


When he had accomplished the 
labors of the morning in the library, he 
preferred recreation and social 
ments rather than any exercise of mind. 
He gives the following account of his 
sensations on accomplishing his 
vork. “It 
night, of 
hours of eleven and 


enjov- 


great 
day, or rather 


} 


the 


was on the 
June 27, 7, betwe 

that I 
the last lines of the last page ina 
After laying 
| turn 
acacias. I 


twelve, wrote 
sum- 
mer-house in my garden. 
down my pen, I took severa sina 
walk of not 


first emotions of joy on 


covered will 


dissemble the 
freedom, and 


the recovery of my per- 


haps the establishment of 7 fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a 
sober melancholy was spread 


mind by the idea that I had 


over my 
l taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreea- 
ble companion.” 

This ren the emotions 
which Noah Webster describes as over- 
whelming him when he reached the close 
“When I finished 
says Dr. Webster, “I was 
Eng- 


1inds us of 


of his dictionary. 
my copy,” 
sitting a 

land, 


my table in Cambridge, 
When I arrived 
, | was seized with 2a 


January, 1825. 
at the last word 
tremor that made it difficult to proceed. 
I, however, summoned up my strength 
the and 


about the room, 


to finish work, then, walking 


I soon recovered. 
Buc kle, 


even more systematically and 


de- 


laboriously than ever did Gibbon, 
voted himself to the 


riting 


formation of his 


style of w as a special preparation 


for entering upon the composition of his 
later years he aban- 
night, 

his usual practice to lay 
aside his pen by pa o’clock in the af- 
When at 


spent an hour or 


history. 


doned the custom of wri 


and it was 


ternoon. 10me in London, he 


so at noon in walking 


about the city, frequently dined out, 





long entry wl 


dle of his house, | 
for mere exer¢ 
ness. After t 
rarely, took < 

on the 

always 

he sat 

were inv 


mon sitting-root had his chair 


by the fireside, and a vall table near it 
on which the evening’ supply of books 


was placed. There he sat, always 


reading, (seldor e evening 


or out of his office, disturbed 
by any noise or 
going on. If 
appealed to him, 
to answer; and 


lways ready 
mes, though not 
very often, would join in a 
play, and thea to | 


game or 
book S. 


.... I have never known him wholly 


return to bis 


doing 
sOINL 


somet 


instrument, or 


se at Sé 


seven 


; 7 - | 
ulternoons I 


x _— 
light. Genet 


was varied 
in fair v 


for the night, nev 
The exercise 


ental 


from this time. 
almost entirely incid 
} 


to his duties, and consisted in driving 


to Boston to hold his court, or attend to 
other business, and in walking to and 
from the L His real 

His diet was ex- 
His lectures 
wholly extemporary, or delivered with- 


LW School. exer- 
cise was in talking. 


ceedingly simple. were 


out minutes, and no record was ever 


made them by himself. After an in- 





himself 


or Roman His- “The 


Arnold said: are si rcely lig 
juarter before nine till step, Dr. Channing 
evening I an é ib- He has 
’s company hours, hi lin teeming, 
read aloud the excitement of his morning 
her he longs to use the earliest | 
work. .... His first act i 
dc the thoughts which 
were horse- given in his vigils ; next 
, and playing with chapter or more in Griesbach’s 
of the Greek Testament, and, 
in advising quick glance over tl 


not suddenly inter- the day, he takes 
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spent, and 


liy » I 1; . f 1 , nce n the rec. 
ainner he es me up ) | senter ° h the rec 
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lection now of the past, refi o He would sometimes rise at night, bu 

these morning hours, he stillness out his candle, and return to bed. 

and i¢ f my room it 1 ouse Zwinegli is described as indefa 
i ble in tuc j Fror 

morn-_ ten o’clock he used to 

late. 


while trans After dinner he listened t 


were those who 


had any news to give him, 
slumberir oul ibout me, and be- or who’ required his | 
fore the 7 7 e day and its di would walk out with some 
rect responsibilities came upon me, friends, and visit his flock. At two 
I refer to th n s among th o’clock he resumed his studies. He 
lappiest portions of my life Man- took a short walk after supper, and 
t I 1an writes every then wrote his letters, which often 
writes but little, occupied him until wngen, ee He al- 

accumulate. — n was ; ways worked standing, and never per- 


] *hristiar mitted himself to be disturl “ except 


asked 
Fathers, and the men of other times, for some very important cause. 

could find leisurs fill any folios Melancthon was usually ian 

with the productions o ) is. at two or sa o’clock in the 

* Nothing is easier,’ said he ; an at both in summer and winter. 

once begat alculation to show wh: during these early hours,” says D’Au- 
would be the effe in the ordinary bigné, “ that’ his best works were writ- 
term of an’s life, if he wrote only ten.” During the day he read three or 
one octave ige in a day; and four lectures, attended to the conferen- 
question < solved..... In li ces of the professors, and after that la- 
manner manuscrif accumulated bored till supper-time. He retired about 
my hands until ave been surprised nine. He would not open any letters 
to find that, by this slow and steady in the evening, in order that his sleep 
process, I have been enabled to pre- might not be disturbed. He usually 
pare eleven volumes of Commentary on drank a glass of wine before supper. 


the New Testament, and five on por- He generally took one simple meal 


” 


tions of the Old Testament. day, and never more than two, and 
Isaac Barrow was a very early riser, always dined regularly at a fixed hour. 
ith two exception ‘ry temperate He enjoyed but few healthy days in his 

i life, and was frequently troubled with 
sleeplessness. His manuscripts usu- 

ally lay on the table, exposed to the 

autumn, it was the means of preservi view of every visitor, so that he was 
thousands throughout the year. L robbed of several. When he had in- 
he was fonder still tobacco. : vited any of his friends to his house, 
lieved that it helped mpose a he used “7 One hem to read, 


reculate his thoughts. (He died, we before sittin down to table, some 


may add, from the use ium was composition in prose or verse. 
his plan, , } 

to prosecute 

a termin he n f 

easily dr w hi ho ight from one ing losoj hers, 1 poet s, whicl 

to another. The morning lis f the stimulus it affords us 

vorite time for study. He kept a ti again to our own aerate but kindred 
der-box in his apartment, and, durin work. Whatever brings us into sym 
+) WI 


the noble 


‘ 


all of the winter and some of 


tumn mon 


pathy with the great and 
ths, rose before it was ligh tl 


g iinkers enlarges and lifts our thou 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. 


IN TWO 


enerally 


it I had 


He now 
If 
i No use. Do 


time. 


eated himse execution, which 

take place at Carsonville, Ohio, one 
month after the date at which I heard 
his I naturally enoug] of t seemed that, with 
thers, he had formed a 


in the West, 





of saving a wretch 


or of spending un- 


n a State 


penitentiary. 
Ns a “Re 
he money, it became as dead 


»tagers, give m¢ 


g 
1d drink.” I had not 
Within a day or 


I was enabled to see File in 


two aiter 


lea of being a cler 
his native pl 


on the p eyman from 
ice. 


I found that I had not mis« 


l 
my danger. 


ilculated 
The man did not appear 
to have the least idea as to how I was 
to he Ip 


in his 


him. He only knew that I was 


yntrol 


10re potent 


power, and he used his « 


to insure tl 
than 


1at something n 
friendshi hould | nlisted 


As the days went by, 


rc € 
on his behalf. 
this behavi erew to be a frigt 


rightful 
thing to witness. He threatened, flat- 
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plored. offered 1 k le the I was seized with a feverish impatience, 
had promised, if yuld but hich luckily prompted me to visit him 
once more. As usual, I was admitted 


and ne cell, 


mys¢ 


ly anxi t *t throug! when I became aware fron 
matter. At 


tim 


is with him?” 


od along- 
misgivir the barred 
h I was able readily to 
on within. The first 


t were these :— 


broken 


abl 


2 


Doctor, that, eve 


was open, the han; 


»— are you sure?” 


other, “I be- 
of it. 
escape would be pos- 


1 >1 


not see him a n revious to icked nough to venture 
k ; 
he operation, u r the morning would only | 





made, and, wild 
them worth th 


is man’s terril 


no one 


tained 


We ’ve 


ve. Within twenty mir 


were seated in the last car of a lor 


train, and running at the rate « 
miles an hour tow: 


it ten minutes I asked 


agers 
him and er me, and we 
down t 

“ Chut,” said I, 
Left it on the wind 
most car. Be back in a moment.” 
time, for a wonder, Stagers allowed me 


to leave unaccompanied. I hastened 


through to the back car, and gained the 





two 
the connecting 
nt I leaped to my 
up the | rake wheel, 
r tl Car. 
tween 


w mo- 


ls would 
ys carried 


which 


larming 


hem from 


the 
ignorant as 


pre 


remained 


not the v uryed my 


illain bet 
curious coroner’s inquest. 

Before many days I had resolved 
to make 


Accordingly appeared in the St. Louis 


unother and a bold venture. 


fir S 
many 
necting 
ful 
dramati 


The 


arral 


advertisement 


I 
ry 
e 1 


Sé 


eases by vegetable reme- 


I 


iT 
na at 


rn 


ré 


me of 


to the effect 
ngenhoff, the well-known 


cian, who had spent two 


lains acquiring a knowl- 


n medicine, was prepared 


yr. Von In 
Louis for two weeks, 
} ‘ 


senhoff would 
ind 
the Grayson House 


until two o’clock. 


1 ten 
t two patients the 


I had twice as 


at once I hired two con- 


and made a very use- 

nt, which I may describe 
e following way. 

tients 


two or 


finish 1 cigar and 
there enters a respect- 


1 gentleman, who in- 


the this 


yvered head 
Doctor did 
I’ve come fifty 


wonder 


Any of you been 


them had this misf 


1 
hut like most 


of life and some in the 
was pleasant to find a 
who would listen to their 
Pres- 

old 


tch 


lt 


r own symptom 


_—_ 
ring 


to 


to-morrow. 


Enter a tall Hoosier, 


> Governor having retired. “ Now, 
Doc.” 


hand! 


‘“ Stop.” 


There 


Savs 


iwiu 


now, 


I exclaim, 


“T ’ve been 
| these two years back.” 


Hoosier, 


“open your eyes. 


let me see,” taking 





ons . ’ 
The AAUutovi Mg 
“ Ah, 


you can’t 


eak. 


you’ve a 


pulse 


pain there, and sleep. 


Cocktails agree any longer. 


Were n’t 1 bit by a dog two years’ 


ago!r 


> 


in ama 


- vas,’ é he Hoosier, 


. , 
Nave ¢ 


ante-roon 
favor of his relating 
all 


1 


I had told his 


home. 


uu twenty 


a troublesome case. 


If the reader has followed me closely, 


[am a man 


rn 


} 


he will have learned that 


of large views in my profession, and of 


rraphy of a Quack. 


sgt 


The idea 


com- 


a very justifiable ambition. 


occurred to of 
bining in all 
various modes of practice which are 


had often me 


one establishment the 


as will be 
liberal 


} 


Same 1dea which 


known as his, 


irregular. 


merely a more 


understood, is 
rendering of the 
to unite in my own busi- 


and the 


prompted me 


ness homoeopathy ordinary 
practice of medicine. | proposed to 
ly, to combine 


my partner, accordin 


with our present business that of 


Spiritualism, which | been 
very profitably turned to account i 
ith medical practice. 


igreea 


connection with 


+hi ry] x 
soon as he to this plan, v 
I hoped to enlar 


} 


to include all tl 


making 


were necessary. 
1 } 4 t 
nave read that 


somewhere, 
shown that you 


rem ver knocki 


rkably « 
rily disloca 


+} for. ly 
inen fOrcibiy ¢ 


socket. 


to is 


] 1 } 
ouid made 


not 


resuit was a 


noyances and 


My spiritual re 


other, were, as may be 


Suppo 


more or less happy guesses; 
this, as in predictions as to W 


the we 


and other events, the rare suct 
always get more prominence 


minds of men than the numerous 
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° 


ures. Moreover, whenever a person. seated, and proceeded to ask him 
has been fool enough to resort to folks certain questions, in a chatty way, 
like myself, he is always glad to be about the habits of his household, the 
able end his condu by bring- amount I and the like, expecting 
ing forward every possible proof of thus to get some clew which would 
skill on the part of the man he has le me ike my spirits display 
consulted. These considerations, and juisite share of sagacity in point- 


a certain love of mysterious or un- it ut the thief. I learned readily 
usual means, I have commonly found iat he an old and wealthy man, a 
sufficient to secure an ample share of little e too, I suspected ; and that 
gullible individu ils ; while I r ade » lived in a large house, with but two 
that, as a rule, those wh uld servants, and an only son about twenty- 
shrewd enough to understa 1 ex : ar ld. The servants were 
pose us are wise enough to p away Iderly wo who had lived in 


altogether. Such as di ome e 1¢ household m and were 


e, easy enough to manage, ly innocent. Unluckily, remem- 
] 


res- 
1 


the 


now and then we hit upon some utterly ring my Ow uuthful career, 


; 
] 
exceptiona itient, wl va ot! df ently rea hed the conclusion that 


enough t nsult me and clever young man uC ee he de uent. 
enough to know he had been swit en I \ ired ittle as 
dled. hen su a fellow m _ t ii haracter 1a abi the old 
fuss, it wa sionally 1 ry pen nan t me very short, remark- 
return his money, if it was found in ing that came to ask questions, and 
possible bully him int ilence. I not be questioned, an 

one or tw instances, whet ‘ sired at once to consult 

promised <¢ ire upon prepayment o pon this I t down at 

two or three hundred dollar was after brief silence, 

either sued or 

and had to refund 

of the amount; 

ferred to hold 


\ 1 


than expose the yr] he ext us assemb] f the yorthies. ‘I 


» of them had been 


1oyance, 
own want of ca id at hat the unanimity of the s} 
the disgusting consequenc« hich i heir use tw snocks for yes, and 
a very remarkable point ; 
shows anyth ig, how 


so- 


sired ul 1e spirit s to parte 

heavy hich he had experienced if the spirit 
the night -fore. e h ft, he perceive sat it 

said, a sum of money in his pantaloons- wiser to say yes, he can conveniently 
pocket, upon going cdl. n the add the nd tap. Some such ar- 
morning hz hanged his thes, rangement 

and gone out, forg 

notes. Returning in ur in gr turn to the subject. As soon 
haste, he discovered that the ga as I explained tha e spirit who an- 
still lay upon the chair where | swered | been a witness of the theft, 


thrown it, but that the money was the old man became strangely agitated. 


I 5 
) ; 
A 


str 
him to be “Whowas it?” saidhe. At once the 


missing. I at once desirec 





thoug 


remorse, 


cel 


¢ 


ent 


) confess, e 


I 


count 


entirely as 


VOrTy 


turning 


) profit by 
more hone 
hat you want.” 
emarked 
irits are 
them 


young man. 
he room. 

my 

“you 

very singular ac- 
e spirits utterly and 


occurs to me that 
there is no reason why they may not 


en right in their sus- 
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picions Who 


can say that, overcome by remorse, he 


of this young person. 


may not have seized the time of his fa- 


r’s absence to replace the money ?” 


my amazement up gets a little old 


“ VU 1] . 
n the corner. Weil, you are 


” . 
uSS, Said he; 


taking upa 
t 


out of tne 


some 


lf tn thinking 
yseil to thinkil 
contrive to enjoy ilfe, and 


time to increase my 


means. 
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On former occasions I was a money- 
less adventurer ; now I possessed suf- 
ficient capital, and was able and ready 
to embark in whatever promised the 
best returns with the smallest personal 
risk. Several schemes presented them- 
selves as worthy the application of in- 

l but them 


and talent, 
altogether suited my I thought 


dustry none of 
logical 

the busi- 

he audi- 


umeration of 


>; but, upon due 
my plan as 
yersonal labor to suit 


y frame of mind. 


invoiving 


one 
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at last of idleness and of 
the Common, I engaged 
little 
character, such 


laughing-gas ; 


lounging on 


y 
~ 


in two or three ventures of a 


semi-professional as 


an exhibition of ad- 


vertising cure send ten 
to 


an | le eceipt, etc. I 


cancer ; 


stamp J. B., and receive 


find, however, that these little enter- 


well in New Eng- 


prises | 
land, ( 


recalled to me 
. 


very 
my grandfather 
me in my boy- 


ed h certain 


eturn to our 
dressed 
to 


with 


om, which proved 


is instantly filled 
frantically to the foot 
f, where, to my horror, 

signs of schooner or 
ither have I 


‘m from that time to this. 


captain. N ever again 


set eyes on 


a Quack. 595 
I immediately lodged information with 
the police as to the unpatriotic designs 
of the rascal who had swindled me, but 
whether or not justice ever overtook 
him I am unable to say. 

It was, as I perceived, such utterly 
spilt milk as to be little worth lament- 
I therefore set to work with 
my accustomed to on 
resources my 
so often be- 
The 
its height, appeared 


ing ; and 
energy utilize 
half the of 


my own | 


medical education, which 


fore had saved me from want. 


war, then raging 


to me to us opportunities 


») men ol 
chose myself was 


byt 
ut 


us¢ 


and 


L ible 
affor« 
5, without 


some 

( f 

for 
seven 

> servic ec 


i} 


substitute for an editor, whose 


as a 

, nm : vyhitier th * ; 
pen, I presume, was mightier than his 
sword, —I was disagreeably surprised 


by being hastily forwarded to the front 





IOXY 


hhesitallc } 
Drutany Snot 


streets of Ba 


fits about 

were seve ral re 

I had a capital chan: 
symptoms, hicl 


mitate wi 


with rh 
walked 
another, 
was pals 
kept oper 
. 1 


ing ointment, 


lars a box, 


} ai stall 


all is t f. The new su 


was a 


] 


itlemanly person, with 
pleasant blue ¢ 


arly cut fea- 
yu through 


so saie 


howitzer 
“ Lean forward, my man, 
That will d 


he said, 


the floor, — so. 
turning to his aid, “ Prepare 


this man’s discharge papers.” 


| November, 


L 


saloot 


with 


have been an 


andl auana SS an 
1 mutterea something, 


I did 
a . 31 
this man the guard-ho 

cried the surgeon ; and so passed on, 


without smile or frown. 
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As to ulcer case, to my amuse- 
ment he was put in bed, and his leg 
locked up in a wooden splint, which 
effectually prevented him from 


1 touch- 
ing the pa 


t diseased. It healed in 

ten days, 1 he too went as food for 

powder. 
As for 


questions, 


myself, he asked me a few 


and, requesting to be sent 
next fit, 


f course on my guard, and 


for during my left me alone 


took care to have my attacks only in his 


absence, or to have them over before 
he arrived. 


At lens 


my Care, he 


th, one morning, in spite of 
chanced to be in the ward, 


when I fell at the door. I was carried in 
and laid on a bed, apparently in strong 
tly I felt 
ind as it was raised, saw 
i To 


more 


i 
convulsio! Presen a finger 
on my eyelid, 

) ae 
peside 
became 


He 


looked at me steadily. 


the surgeon standing 


me. 
escape his scrutiny, I 


violent motions. stopped 

a moment 

“ Poor said he , ore 
oor said he, to my great 


relief, 
him. 
ward 


cessfull; 
turned 
marke¢ 


Smith’s case ? 

f his feet, 
backward spasms 
’ 

, and, very natu- 


head backwards 


the 


geon, to my! yr. A clever rog 


Send hi uard-house when 


t , 
get \ 


t a long story; I was 
ed, and 


t forced to refund 
Rhode Island bounty, for by ill 


the 
luck they found my bank-book among 
my papers. | 


was finally sent to Fort 


‘, and kept at hard labor, 
é 1 carrying shot, policing 
1e ground, picking up cigar-stumps, 


and other like unpleasant occupations. 


to 


Upon my release, I went at once 
Boston, where I had about two 
sand dollars in bank. 
all of latter sum before I 
prevail upon myself to 


tnou- 
I spent 


I 


early 
the could 
settle down to 
some mode of making a livelihood ; 
I was about to engage in business as 
a vender of lottery policies, 


and 


when I 


first began to feel a strange sense of 
increased so a 


1 . 
K Of any 


lassitude, which soon 
quite to disable me from wor 
kind. Month month 
away, while my money lessened, ant 
this terrible 
went on 


after 
sense of weariness 
last 


had 


from bad to worse. At 
one nearly a 


after 
" 


perc eived 
i 


day, year 
elapsed, I face a 
1 


ree 
large 


on my 
brown patch of color, in 
quence of which I went in some 


conse- 
alarm 
to consult a 


He 


some questions, and at last wrote of 


well-known physician. 


asked me a multitude of tire- 


in 
a 
prescription, which I immediately read. 


t 


It was a preparation of iron. 


“What do 


you think,” s 
the matter with me, doctor ?” 


“T am afraid,” said 
have a very serious troubl 
call Addison’s d - 
“ What ’s tha 
“T do 
hend it,” he replied. “It is am 
tion of enal 


I dimly remembered that there 


the capsules 


sucno organs, 


what they were meant 


the doctors had 


ound 


sorry to tell 
malady.” 
‘, } 


“ Nar a 


Nonsen daon't 


lieve it,” — for it was only 
doctor’s trick, and I had 
often enouch myself. 


“Thank you,” said 


triec 
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very ill man, and a fool besides. Good I 

morning.” He forgot to ask for a fee, >. I thought I was walking up one 
and I remembered not to offer one. f the vilest streets near my old office, 


dreamed was not very agree- 


Several months went by; my money whena girl spoke to me, —a shameless, 
was gone; my clothes were ragged,and, worn creature, with great sad eyes, 
like my body, nearly worn out; and I not so wicked as the rest of he 


5 


lace, 


iddenly she screamed aloud, “ Broth- 


am an_ inmate of a hospital. To-day I j 
feel weaker than when I first began to er! Brother!” and then, remembering 
write. How it will end I do not know. what she had been, — with her round, 


If I die, the doctor will get this pleas- girlish, innocent face, and fai 


1 
| } 


r hair, — 
ant history; and if I live, I shall and seeing what she was, I awoke, 


t, and, as soon as I get a little money, and cursed myself in the darkness for 
I will set out to look for my little sis- he evil I had done in the days of my 


; 
ter, about whom I dreamed last nigl 


\ ANY years ago — now » thar redited to Sir Walter Raleigh under 
4 two hundred and fifty some he titl “ The Lie.” 

England wrote a sh Joshua Sylvester was in his day a 
+. Colley Cibber, in 


7 1 
Poets,” is ite lavish 


one in 
bearing 
deservet 
iis brethren in 


him the “ Silver- 


tions of old 


he same phrase has been 


YD ail » 
brydages, 


poet \ 

on an ancient folio v Sylve I 

Joshua Sylvester, and found among its ‘The Soul’s Errand.” 

contents a poem called “The Soul’s The veteran J. Payne Colli 
which, it would seem, was emendator of Shakespeare, has 


be the same that had been ut forth a work, in four 





liographical and C 


Rarest Books 
In this work 
authorship of 
‘The 
Walter 

yon a manuscript copy 


‘ Sir W alter 


the 


Er- 


and 


called Doi 


Raleigh, 


ies that I have seen 


more fitting word. 


read, 
Ww think will be 


not allude to Sylvester 
h this poem, but in- 
another article, 

Sq 


mewhat cavalierly, 


adventurer and translat- 


“ When he died,” Collier 
He 


ere were 


coll itors h 


bout the authorship of 


ave tor ye irs 
bee 

this little poem, 
alt 


written over two cen- 


uries anda | and, so far as I 


ago ; 


can ascertain, not one of them has ever 


Lie.” 99 


discovered, what is the simple fact, 
that there were ¢wo poems instead of 


one, similar in scope and spirit, but 


still two poems,—‘“ The Lie” ana 
] 
'T} ] | — ’ 


I 
I have said that Sir Egerton Brydges 


’ of in 


The Li 


is, ] unother poem, | 

“The Soul’s Errand,” 
fwent 
excepting the first stanza, which 
Lie ” but 


Ooi Six 


title 
ing of inzas, all of four 


eacn, 


has six. “ The consists of 


thirteen stanzas, lines each, 


and sixth of which may be 


termed the refrain or burden of the 


i annex 4 


W 


ypies of tl 


mparing the 
seen that tney begi 


e f f 


ior 


e, aoes 


it iS 


ited. a 
ited, na 


to have ever been repri! 
believed cannot now be found any- 
where ot f his own book. Ellis, i 


is plain, is not to be trusted. Profess- 
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rivester’s 
my searcl 


perfect remark 


would fain 


ve it, but 


written 


“The Soul’s 


arate productions, alike 


stanzas taken from the 





ae ory 


es ay : 


| 














ee: 
yes 
3 








Goe te 


They paint their parboil’d faces, Th 


ll the Palace-Dames 


Lhe Bowery at [ November, 


Thereby to heap-up treasure, 


ugh Heav’n thereby they lose. 


Seeking by greater shames 


‘To cover 


» tl 


Husband 


But rather lives in Slav’ry. 


Tell 
Faire 


Consume the cu 


Que anes, f 


Of thei 
Say Maidens : 
To them that chz 


And yet are apt to 


With baser Jacks that 


Rywngmer up fi 


iyn it 


summer C\ 
the close-| 
City still] 

narre 


w st 


y.aS any one 
loom by tl 


ise on every Si 


iron doors and window- 


*13 ' - 
buil ings nave been 
for tl + 4 oe 
or the night; ana the 


which burn sickly and dim in 


the street lanterns. 


night. 


e City-wives, 
igh their excessive brav’ry, 


London Youths 


lo 
loc 
- 
thick atm 


he place appears to affect the gas- 


Nobody lives here Thi 
The footfalls of the solitary 


lesse disgraces, 


s alwaies itch, 
| bodies pa 
rives, 
wretched poore 
the wealthy hate, 


that Dice, nd et 


o see at doore 


hes, full Bouls, in their state. 


world throughout 
t vanity, 

loe but flout 

seeke them, 


t like them, }ergars base, 


yung and old, 


Muses, 


praise, 


Host 


1 measure shall all rene Ww, 


ll thee resume. 





1] 
iy 


reauly 


much earthwork 
xpended 


| in making 
whereon the build- 
Neither is it probable 
: . 
most suitry ot! 


ked oft oid 


nose 


1 


would have | 
with odors of morocco leather, 

fill the air of “ The Swamp” to-night. 
] swamp-flowers, though, gave 
out some faint perfumes to the night 
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air in those olden times; but the place reach of it is called Chatham Street; 
could hardly have been so stillofasum- and, having plunged into this, I have 
mer sight as it is now, for the booming nothing before me now but Bowery for 
of the bullfrog and the piping of his a distance of nearly two miles. 
lesser kin must have made night reso- Leaving behind me, then, the twink- 
nant here, and it is reasonable to sur- li: | 
mise t and those of the City Hall Park, nortl 
that hung over the tawny sedges of ward along Chatham Street I 

the swamp. “ Jack-o’-Lantern” was the _ loiter 


g lights of the newspaper buildings 
ywls hooted in the cedar-trees 1 - 


ing steps. Israel predominat 
int who burned gas here- here, Israel, with its traditional s 
those times, and he manufac- in trade of cheap clothi: 1 


nin and 


that are made to sar, but not 


his own. The nocturnal raccoon bles 
I way through the ald« ere to wear long. The shops here are 
old summer nights > mostly sn and quite open to the 
muskrat built his house street in front, which gives the place 
reeds. Notat is a bazaar-like appearance 

the wayfarer likely to meet with 
to-night I ] ; 


tion is 


Economy in space is practised 

utmost. It is curious to observe 
closely crowded the goods (bads m 
lopes along the g : rh ig] be a more appropriate term for most 


prowl. of them) are outside the shops, as well 


hops, a 
I — m ine very bev es inside. The { f t 


occupant, 


the farther en 


Park. their 
as a_ labels o1 
trade and _ curious 


The first trousers 
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stripes is ticketed w r i al lye t someth 


“Lovely.” Other garments are red that give hem a foxy-black 


to the public, with such guaranti is Women, many of them with 
e@ yal,” ‘ Genteel,” a € a in rms, have t k out 
ur the entrance, which 
ands 





wr stand n tl lewalk 
these cl ‘ W stal ipi j | 


irees. 


twos and t 


seen 
to ar 


notwitl 


I 


trade, 


ss over the Bowery 
Division Stre 


it at the neck« 


away into almost endless space 


numerous lines of horse-cars } 


C pass 
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we 


repass each other in long 


<4 


their lights twinkling like constellations 


perspective, 


on the rampage, as they run to and 
fro. The jingle of their harness-bells is 


+ 


recalling the 


And 


ells have something suggestive in 


pleasant of a sultry nigh 


sleigh-bells of bracing winter. 


} 


wery at Night. 


L 


November, 
of this year, a gang of about a dozen 
armed ruffians boarded a Third Avenue 
horse-car somewhere in these latitudes, 
knocked | 


the 
slung-shot, 1 


down t conductor with a 


obbed and otherwise mal- 
treated several of the passengers, and 


got clear away before the first police- 


man had made his 


by 


them, too, of the old Bowery pasture appearance. Such 


means 
and 


»s. 
at 


I 
1 
bass to in th 
he ght 


1 1 
here 


where the flocks and herds roamec incidents are no uncommon 


at 


re- 


large, and the cow-bells rang e Bowery its purlieus 
the from t ni It is quite different 


now, 


Der, irom 
Peter 


cow-paths w 


But mem e Bowery it was when 
old Stuyvesant used its 
“+h 4] 


the tip of his wooden 


to cot 


of I 
borhood 
ready 
forces for 


ler may the once famil- 
licemen in farm-yards ‘eet 


oT 
em, for a brief 
I they 
emanate from a dirty man, 


in many j 
tl moment, ra Alas! 
The 


who stands 


cases the tactics of t lieves prove are spuri- 


ruardians 


] 
i 


to be too much for thesé 
of the publi 
stance, in the merry month of May 


ous. 


peace. One night, for in- in the centre of the group, 


with a small wooden box slung before 
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him. By stands 


illuminates 


his side his torch- 
him with a 
lamp suspended from a long pole. The 


yeriormer takes something 
I g 


bearer, who 
from his 
mouth, and, having made a laudatory 
address regarding its merits, replaces 
it between his teeth, and resumes his 
imitations of many birds and quad- 
His mocking-bird is very fair ; 
but 


rather 


his canary 


1, passable ; 


f; } . 
essi il, eing too 


reedy 


are 


1 
> SHOps 
y poles, or 


tep-iadders 
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ments are rows of headless dummies, 
intended to represent the female form 
divine, and to show off on their inani- 
mate busts and shoulders the sweetest 
assortments ever seen of new things 
in summer fashions. These headless 
dummies of the Bowery have a very 
ghastly look at night. They 


suggest a 


procession of the ghosts of Bluebeard’s 


wives, who, true to their instincts while 


in life, nightly revisit the “ ladies’ fur- 
nishing establishments ” here, to rum- 


nage among scarfs and ribbons, and 
l k-crow 


valuable stuffs an fings that 


don for the brief 

the 

are yet so dear X 
Yonder is a ort 


well wort 


) 


ereen light from 


jars in which fall weir 


e is very 
oots and 


Ss 
rn] Deen 
ispiayed out- 

matter for 

1 Ts 

himself, 
¢ 


cord- 


yw than there 


he tradespeople over 
ive put up their shu 
| | 
ime for closing the dr 
ine-saioons 1s at hand; Dut li 
*t lingering in the pawnbroker’s es 
} 17 >, 


ishments, for the JA/ont de / 


extremely wakeful, not 


institution of an 


to say wide-awake, kind. 

Now the Bowery wide 
the northward, 
river tl 


the wat 


and may be li 
1at turns to stuary 
rs of the main. 


delta of 


joins 
brown-stone 


the Cooper Institute divides it into two 
channels, — Third Avenue to the rigl 


eit. 


Fourth Avenue to the 





. 1 
ovember, 


tage-driver, 


vehicle, gave 


usic destined to 








O1O Stephe 7 c Foster and Neg 


ried whisper: “ Massa Rice, Massa and 


* must have Massa 


wants me, t’s com- 


) the time-Deat is ige and o NX S retirement h 


tilt-hammer, boys whistled it on the ive | into disuse as 


a teature 


streets, ladies warbled it in parlors, | entertainment, and thence- 





VT. y 
iinstrelsy. 


give it full development, re 1in- 


h ( rigi- 


Sambo 


had 1 
mar} 


erected a C 
charm lay essentially in it simplicity, upon the dissolution of 





j - -— . 1 , — 4 ae 
koster and 4 uStrvelsy. 


yn 


| November, 


Kne ten} 
Nnneass otepn 
Admit- 


ticket re- 


received at 


emiums were 


brace- 


his 

roduc 
manuscri 

private enter 


rtainment of 


I 





served 


purpo 


vesti 


which 


been 


fam 
Irie 


profit 


him to a critical 


1 
school of music 


nged. This school 


t— unquestionably | 


> to before them a so1 


0p- applause. Its su 


612 
513 
, Was it indebted for 


points? It was to its 
F ; 


copy himself t 


the tion. 


oid, filled the ls, Ger- 


man ballads ankee ballads, and, pre- 
ferred over all 


thusiast 


»©o en- 
this direction, 
isi and gone, the 
t succumb 
limitation, but lived on. Parti 
per faded out 
down, but clubs sat perseverin 
their places, and in sounds, 
sentiment, attuned to the ol 
practice ) mad and 
ions that thus 
lingered on was one, ¢ omposed of half 
men, since grown into 
Foster — home 


el 


ne ¢ ircle 


ight, as a revival 
ib, and as an oJ 


“oster hintec 


nas 


ible 
in- towork; 


had Belle.” 


entitled “ Louisiana 
t 


The piece elicited unanimous 


° : 
[ ccess in the club-room 





York, 


to pour ¢ 
ishing rapidity. 
Out of the 
hundred and 
flatteringly 1 


enumerat- 


melodies were those al dy 
: Lady,” 


ed, followed 
in 1849; j 
and “ Camptown 
“Old Folks at Home,” 


was a d 
Old Kentucky Home,” 
Races,” 


Ground,” 


sa ’s in the Cold 
e¢) Boys, ‘ 
“Hard Times come again no more,’ 
in 1854; “’Way down >and “O 
858; “ Old Black Joe,” in 


; and (noticeal 


carry me ’long,” in 1853; 


Lemuel,” in 1 
: ‘ ig ; 
e only as his last in 


youl 


hat line) “ Don’t bet 
the Shanghai,” in 1861. 
In all these compositions Foster ad- 


I 


iblishers 

had 
I oster 
Artists of 


red 


ipon him; 


ers, one full of generous 


ment from Washington Irvi1 
prized and 


day of Foster’s 


carefully treasured 
death. Similar 
sives reached him from across 


— from strangers and from tra 
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lands far rem« 
while “O Su 


song ot the cott 


Ciat 
commal 
terms 
thre 
nutely, 
nmensurate ex- 
attending the 
transla 
The 
Foster 
all that 
one ext 


New York. 

pro- 
duction 
ter. Ti 
to have ineffaceable 
of melancholy upon 
spired such 
Mother,” “I ’ll 


“ Leave e with 


f a pensive charac- 
4 mother seems 
impression 
his mind, and in- 
ngs as “I dream of my 

be Home To-morrow,” 


my Mother,’ 


and 
He died, 
after a brief illness, on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1864. His remains reached Pitts- 
burg on the 


* Bury me in the Morning.’ 


2oth, and were conveyed 
to Trinity Church, where on the day 


iat, 


QHaA LVEeL 


following 
assemb] 
ceremonie 


Vices 


in token f ecog ition, 
lapsing into the old posture, resun 
way. At such times, — indeed 
time, — while he did not repel, 
no pains to invite society. 

tertaining in conversation, althou 
certain hesitan 


and not from any organic defect, 


a 


y, from want of wor 


' 
broken style to his speech. For 
study he selected a room in the top- 
most story of his house, farthest 


and was ¢ 
the 


moved from the street, ire- 


ful to have the floor of 
the approach to it, 
thickly carpeted, to exclude as effectu- 
ally as possible all 


apartment, 
and avenues of 
noises, insi e as 
well as outside of his own premises. 
The furniture of this 
of a chair, a lounge, a table, an 


room consisted 


rack, and a piano. From the 


so chosen, seldom opened to others, 
and never allowed upon any pretence 
to be disarranged, came his choicest 
compositions. His disposition was nat- 


urally amiable, although, from the tax 





[ November, 


close appl They are only great 
nervous syste If Mr. Foster’s ar 
and ytici r idea than the vi 
that, only r notion of the negro as an 
they were, told neverthel« s tricks and an 
is tem] a funny specimen of superior g' 

hen it might have proved 

} 


turbing effect upon h 
uniortunate aire wa ne ner l 
Peas bl tch-penny affair, and « 


+ ++ ] 
ot fretiuiness 


. y ] 
occasional aha 


same 


73 

achieveme! 

highest standard of exc 
g 


are representative, ¢ 


THI 


smiled 
lt Sun with nu] 


it se 


HI 
An 


wherein 


I 


s 
and long 


from my 


«“ For, hark! I hear a murmur on t 
Where as of o > children seek 
of ki 


The low he peaceful tramp 
Blithe shout in many a pas 
The noise of ti rough all my 
And happy hter of a dusky race 
Whose | 
Saying: ‘ 2 y 
Gather the gifts of Earth with equal han 
Henceforth ye too may share the birth 
The corn, the wine, and all the harv est-home.’ 





mist, — 


wind, blow 


Earth kissed, 


Golden 


O, what 


Came the dear Spirit whom Ear 
Fragrant of clover-bloom and 
Beneath whose 
( 


man weary 
n whose green skirts the little 
She bore the fo patient cattle crave. 
Next, robed in sill 


k, with 


si tassels scattering spray, 

Followed the generous Spirit of the Maize, — 

And many a kindred shape of high renown 

Bore in the clustering grape, the fruits that wave 
On 


orchard branches or in gardens blaze, 


And those the wind-shook forest hurtles down. 
Even thus they laid a great and marvellous fe 
And Earth her children summoned joyous 
Throughout that goodliest land wherein 
The vision of battle, and with 


ast, 
ler 
ly, 


had ceased 
clad hands free 
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These took their fill, and 


Beside, fo 


Praise, like an 


For that full harvest, — 


ayed long above, 


Pe ice, white -robed 


And War far off withdrew 


4) 


nie 


I 


those who dwelt 
inc ense, 
ant 


ana ever 


rel, 


ic Ch 
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nteous measures poured, 


be the sea 5 


-yonua 


ward rose to Heaven 


uj 
tumnal Sun 
board, 


1€ 7h seat given, 


e dun. 





wide a 


most hardly 
of 1 


want 
wants 


navy 


1 ea }] ] 
paraliei 


thirteen 


ing 


concel 


sense oi 


comes over us aS we read, al 


not help asking ourselves, “ Were zof 


No- 


narrow 


these things done in a cor ? 


ier 


toriety may be achieved 


ds for its evi- 


1 . , . 
sphere, but fame deman 
distant and 
To 


we were but a short column of figures 


dence a more longed 
, 
Luc 


pré 
1 at large 


reverberation. work 


in the corner of a blue-book, New Eng- 


land exporting so much salt-fish, tim- 


ber, and Medford rum, Virginia so 


many hogshead of tobacco, and buying 
with the proceeds a certain amount of 
Englisl The 


> 
] ] 
1a 


1 manufactures. story of 
our early colonization a certain 


moral interest, to be sure, but was alto- 
>t} 


ether inferior in picturesque fascina- 


The 


g 
tion to that of Mexico or Peru. 


hat of our 
and 


those foregone 


with names 


ciations 
of fancy, whi 
: ‘ 


} 


istorians and 


the 


poets, and tl 
bette 


a 
Fame. 


tana 
ol 


may 


he has the splendid 


behind 


centuries of Greece and Rome 


him, and can begin his poem with in- 
from whom legend 
His 
eyes looked out on a landscape satu- 
rated glorious recollections ; he 
had seen Czesar, and heard Cicero. But 
who shall conjure with Saugus or Cato 
Four Corners, — with Israel Putnam 
or Return Jonathan Meigs? We have 
been transplanted, and for us the long 
hierarchical of 
broken. The Past has not laid its ven- 


a goadess 


derived the planter of his race. 


+43 
with 


succession history is 
erable hands upon us in consecration, 
flu- 
is in its continuity. 
Church of 


conveying to us that mysterious in 
ence whose force 
We are pe as the 
England to her of Rome. The latter 
old lady may be the Scarlet Woman, 
or the Beast with ten horns, if you will, 


to 


Euro 





all the heirl 


] ; 
ll €State 


tive 


perell was 
that of St. 


injured shade 

baronet, if we fi: 
ville 
spatches to Governor 


more in 


tively, the insurrection 
Irish patronymic Shea 
phonized into 


the del 


whose was eu- 
Shays, as a set-off for 
ising of French chaise into 
shay, was more dangerous tha 
Charles Edward; but for some reason 


or other (as vice the 
virtue) the latter is more 
enticing to the 
least authentic 


sometimes has 
advantage of 
imagination, and the 
relic of it in song or 
story has a relish denied to the painful 
industry of Minot. 
to fall short of that colossal proportion 
which befits the 
Look grave 


Our events seem 


monumental style. 
as we will, there is some- 
thing ludicrous in Counsellor Keane’s 
pig being the pivot of a revolution. 
We are of yesterday, and it is to no 
purpose that our political augurs divine 
from the flight of our eagles that to-mor- 


that of 


though 

at, 

od 

occur to you 

are not interesting, 

yhenomenon? It may 

; iat for one culti- 

>d man in this country who studies 
fifty tt 
European history, ancient or modern. 

Till 

been as distant and obscure to the eyes 

of Europe a 

Every day brings us nearer, enables us 


he Old 


in, there are 


within a year or two we have 


our own. 


Ecuador to 


to see Vorld more clearly, and 
by inevitable comparison to judge our- 
selves with some closer approach to 
our real value. This has its advantage 
so long as our culture is, as for a long 
time it must be, European; for we shall 
be little better than apes and parrots 


till we are forced to measure our mus- 
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practised 
civilization. 
j 


ec 
ed 


cle witl 
champio 
our 
the 
that 


e best so- 


Lato} 
LD11S 


make its entry in 
To mai! 


we must achi 


istory. 


lves 


lea 
ture, 


—_— ] f 
Cxciusi Cit Of ¢ 
lves 


ourse 
ntellect- 


hat we 


for 
bee 


don 


1 « 


: : 
noro igh-l rea 


+} } : ‘ 
IS ChHoicest 


and 


aay 

West, 
1 eyes Ol > world, 
the 


_— . 
pedest d him 


> could be seen by them. Lin- 
showed tha 
end local boundaries, but tl 
growth of such nationality is hindered 


and hampered by our division into so 


many half-independent communities, 


Great Public Chaz wler. 


ambi 


men great to the 


each wi cts of county - 
tion, an t 
borders of their district. In this way 
; : P . -.¢. 

our standard of greatness is insensibly 
receive iona 


must 


debased. any nat 


nt, a man have n 


the 


for it; he must have so far nar 


appointme 240) 


} } 


through precisely worst training 


himself with 
+ hI + 
acce pt wie al 
may become 
ee on Foreign 
vs how to pa 
I 


s County, or 


Barataria, becaus 


TR IR ‘ H 
iskey with eve 


Shor ld we 


} heroes in 
years is pretty well for 
We do not 
ternal martyr 


envy most 


That also is no 
i Dante, 


rities; but 
Angelo, } 


tor of -machine, even 
the hatton-holine Sail 
g 


butt improvemer 


say, match with these, or with far lesser 
than these? Perhaps he was more 
practically useful than any one of these, 


or all of them together, but the soul is 





7 , 
xurope aione c 
] rovincialism of 

ourselves. 


y us 
rhe 


Don 


be and do? 
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we have a Paris or 
> our gossip and give it 
All our capitals are 
rely greater or smaller 


1en, centres of business 


some feeders that 


> current of individual 


sequent seclusion Irom 

difierent callings in 

t narrowed the chance 

l i ty to 

est of 

arms 

le a 

ich 

ip irom 

nquer 

y, and 

umong 

and 

colo- 

ought 

10 tr tiled 

he list of 

is along one. A man’s 

iS more complete who 

pow 

than Goet 


in Sir Kenelm Dig 


‘Scanderoon. One 


pr portions of charac- 


such variety and 
ience. Perhaps it will 
appear that our own civil 


his two cons« 


inward, still sensi 


mostly 


done something for us in this 
toughened [ndia-r Tr, way. lonel Higginson comes down 


rom his pulpit to draw on his jack- 


good rather for rubl ing out fi 
| 


than retaining tl henceforth rides in our 
n Mrs. ngside of John Bunyan 


Simons 1 Bishop Compton. To have stored 
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| capital enough to meet the drafts 


morai Cap! 
of Death at sight, must 


vye Saw ur 
the modest 


jad iearned to 


irow ¢ 


be an unmatched 
ht-hearted youth 


gravity of 
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445 
of fashion, perhaps because there are 

of the thing. It fits 


Active in ¢ 


fewer ieS 


Josiah Ouincy exactly. 


exam} 
ivic 
and academic duties till beyond the or- 


lary period fourscore and 


pickets a surprise of pen, voice, and venerable | 
it heir temperament. l lic affai 


poin 
i 


th 
plained of, may not c iiathing, even vigorou 
if, | ’ spent, his mind 


every 


niitiness, 


it A so oft years alter 
nen 


themseives Ie 


ture, 


heir hair @ é@ brutu 
untic moralities @ da Cato 


nan unconsciously was the 
thev laboriously went about to 
e. Others have filled places more con- 


Roman 


UW 


1 


have made th 


by 


spicue us, Tew 


they filled s« ispicuous 
performal 
is somet pro- 
ism of which we have spoken as 
in most American works of 


the 


is olten agreea- 


its very intensity. 
tts in which Mr. Qui 
hought were 
aifterent Massa | 
we of later gen 
en bred. Till after 
Boston 


other Cl 


which 


middle life, was 


capit il than 


wr sinc 


any 
e, except pos- 


The a knowledged 


Ameri 
ly ¢ 


a, 
] 


ngland, with a popula 
h purely English descent, 
derived from the earlier e! ligra- 
finer with ancestral traditions 


public and 


types 


we 
at was both storically and politically 


a s ah < 2 
tv of nature more important than at any later period. 


} 


. : toe 
lalso a ution had not interrupted, but 


The Revol 
rather given a freer current to the ten- 
Both by its h 


and position, the town had what th 


forum. 
iracter,” dencies of its past. story 


out 


c 
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French call a solidarity, an a ( D i pit f the proverb, was not sel- 
sonal consciousness, re anywh lom an inheritance, nor was household 
rare especially in Ameri ind mor Te pendent on the whim of a for- 


than ever since out rmous importa ign arm neutrality in the kitchen. 


tion of fellow-citizens to whom America t and master were of one stoxc 


times 


parcel 


comman 


not the 
J 

chamber at 
hat on, a 
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Revolution, a who but 
al 
timely death would have been 


it, his earliest recol- 


told . beautiful 


and fortunate life,—fortunate in the 
e, above 
all, in the force of character which 


makes 


goods of 


nd subser- 
vient. his country of 
what self-made men (as if 
real su 

this is all 
something 
Otherwis« is not so well, and the ex- 
amples of such 


Id ever be other); and 
very well, provided they make 


worth having of themselves. 


are at best but stuff for 
the Alnaschar dreams of a false democ- 
racy. 
where a man 
comes out 


The gist of the matter is not 
starts from, but where he 
We are glad to have the 
biography of one who, beginning as a 
kept the 
end, — who, with no necessity of labor, 
left 
oughly done work such as few have ac- 
complished with the mighty help of 
hunger. Some kind of pace may be 


himself such to 


gentleman, 


behind him an amount of thor- 


got out of the veriest jade by the near 
prospect of oats ; but the thorough-bred 
has the spur in his blood. 
Mr. Edmund Quincy has told the 
of his father’s life with the skill 
and good taste that might have been 
expected from the author of “ Wensley.” 
Considering natural partialities, he has 
shown a of which we are 
oftener reminded by missing than by 
meeting it. He has given extracts 
enough from speeches to show their 
VOL. XX.—NO. I2I. 40 


discretion 
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bearing and quality, — from letters, to 
recall bygone modes of thought and in- 
dicate many-sided friendly relations with 
good and eminent men; above all, he 
has lost no opportunity to illustrate that 
the past, near in date, yet alien 
nners, current glides so 
imperceptibly from one generation into 
another that we fail to mark the shift- 
ings of its bed or the change in its na- 
ture 


life of 


whose 


wrought by the affluents that dis- 
into it on all 


nanan teed to. of ] . 
stream bred in the hills to sweet 


charge sides, — here a 
n, there 
the sewerage of creat city to cor- 


We cannot but lament that Mr. 


some 
rupt. 
Quincy did not earlier begin to keep a 


] 
el 


diary. ‘“ Miss not the discourses of the 
] 


ders,” though oc- 


put now in the A) 
rypha, is a wise precept, but incomplete 
unless we add, “ Nor cease from re- 
cording whatsoever thing thou hast gath- 
ered therefrom,” — so ready is Oblivion 
with her fatal shears. The somewhat 
greasy heap of a literary rag-and-bone- 
gold 
tan- 


ind of 


Pope again about Dryden, is worth hav- 


picker, like Athenzus, is turned to 
by time. Even the Virgilium vide 


tum of Dryden about Milton, 


the 
There is much of this quality 
in Mr. Edmund Quincy’s book, enough 
We 
get a glimpse of President Washing- 
ton, in 1795, who reminded Mr. Quincy 


ing, and gives a pleasant fillip to 
fancy. 


to make us wish there were more. 


“of the gentlemen who used to come 
to Boston attend 
the General Court from Hampden or 
Franklin County, in the western part 
’ A little stiff in his per- 


in those days to 


of the State. 
son, not a little formal in his manners, 
not particularly at ease in the presence 
He had the air of a coun- 
try-gentleman not accustomed to mix 
much in society, perfectly polite, but 


of strangers. 


not easy in his address and conversa- 
tion, and not graceful in his gait and 
movements.” Our figures of Washing- 
ton have been so long equestrian, that it 
is pleasant to meet him dismounted for 
once. In the same way we get a card 
of invitatién to a dinner of sixty covers 
at John Hancock’s, and see the rather 
light-weighted great man wheeled round 
the room (for he had adopted Lord 
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Chatham’s convenient trick of the gout) died iz of the dear New England 


to converse with his guests. In an- shore three years 


later. His young 
other place we are presented, with Mr. widow was worthy of him, and of the 
Merry, the English Minister, to Jeffer- son whose character she was to have 
whom we find in an unofficial cos- so large a share in forming. There is 
of studied slovenliness, intends something very touching and beautiful 
1ub to haughty Albion. Sli in this little picture of her which Mr. 
the heel and a dirty shirt | Q s extreme old age. 
] 


weapons of diplomacy and threaten “My motl imbibed, 


as was usual 
serious war. Thus manya door with the women of the period, the spirit 
t, long irrevocably shut upon of the times. atriotism was not then 


profession, but an energetic princi 


ing in the hear ind active 
| 
i 


I my father, under 
St bject of his- 

: tat 
it] 


th grief. 


the cause 
emory 
as a 
VA 


VV ar- 


Homer, was one of her 
whicl she m de me 
Her imagi- 
consolation in 
lines which brought to 
id seemed to typify her own 

: YP") 

bereavement. 


and the whole tenor 


s address and circumstan- 


sntified with her own suffer- 
bor seemed relieved by the tears 


repetition of them drew from her.” 


from a 
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generally thought. However, the birch 
vas then the only classic tree, and ev- 

spirits ery round in the ladder of learning was 
monoto- made of its inspiring wood. Dr. Pear- 

here is some- son, perhaps, thought he was only do- 

tender in this i ing justice to his pupil’s claims of kin- 
idowed mc or t in red y giving him a larger share of the 
educational advantages which the neigh- 
borine fi t afforded. The vividness 
icl i ays re- 


withor ly enlivened 
vigoratet > memory, nay, might 
i what 
by the 
idence. 
quick- 
and 
iS were 
entered 
ual four 


high- 


all wed to 


were 


choose one | k for his amusement, 
that one ld } 


n of Sol 


l- 


min- 


rwards gave as a reason 


for his mildne that, “ while a sergeant 


at Cas Villiam, he had seen some- 
thing of mankind.” This, no doubt, for he saw, wooed, and won in a week. 


would be a better preparative for suc- In later life he trie 


in a most amusing 
cessful dealing with the young thanis way to account for this rashness, and 
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to find reasons of settled gravity for the 


happy inspiration of his heart. ‘He cites 


Judge Sedgwick, of Mr. 


iver Wolcott, of the 


the evidence « 


and Mrs. O Rev. 


Dr. Smith, and others, to the w 
But 
consulted th 


not tor 


isdom 


n all its wor 
veneration : 
iankful tl 
luminati 


- | ia ‘ 
a noiday ¢ 


yn ol 


} ] hir 
nakes nin 


the senses | \ 
a poet while i 
the enchantme 
of Burns 
conveying tl 


song 
expical e to hin 


tion thereon, 


pressil le | 
something 
rapid ene 
very deligh 
the affair. 
Dr. Heic 
roses, that d 
of a volume shi r seventy year 
bloom agai! if il] i sweetness. 
Mr. | inc} ] 
er was “not handsome”; but those 


41 
motn- 


who remember the graciou lignity of 
. J 

her old a 

She must 


est kind ol 


him. 


beautiful wi 
young, as 
nivance of 
We d 
Qu incy clo 


lic life, which, 


Congress 
rivately 
ectable, publicly the least 


Sagacious, amon 


| ive of a party pr 
he most res} 
g all those which under 
different names have divided the 
try. The 


P 
proper tories our 


coun- 


Federalists were the only 


have ever 
conservatism truly 


politics 
produced, whose 


represented an idea, and not a mere 
selfish interest,— men who honestly 
distrusted democracy, and 


experience, or the 


stood up for 
tradition which they 


such, against empiricism. 


, ' 
Congressional Career, the 


more than an 


1 ++] 
lec 


is little 


renc} 101 nd t} 
rencn gation, and tne 


¢ 
which he bel 


nant from the d 
1 


isiasm about the 

ce could ins} 
Bryant, or 

though 


the 

about 

and 

l of 

there are sevcral 


his career in 


himself 


thoroug! 


upon it. not merely, 


» Ge 
courage Of hi 


his opinions became princi- 
gallantry 


him always ready 


im that 


head 
ready, 


rlorn hope, — the 
that it 
the humor of a 


more 
was a forlorn 
hope. not 
statesman, — no, unless he holds a po- 
like that of Pitt, and can charge 
enthusi- 
Mr. 
had the moral firmness which 
enabled him to decline a duel without 
any personal frestige. His 
opposition to the Louisiana purchase 


illustrates that Roman quality in him 


P - ‘ . *¢ = — 
a wnoile peo} le with nis own 


asm, and then we call it genius. 


Quincy 


loss of 
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to which we have alluded. He would 
not conclude the purchase till each of 
the old thirteen States had signified 
its assent. He was reluctant to endow 
a § the privilege of 
Roman citizenship. It is worth noth- 
that while in Congress, and after- 
State Senate, many of his 
the 
He 
it others deemed it 
think, and 
ensified with the whole ardor 
It is this which 
good 


ibine city with 
ing, 
wards in 
phrases 


party | 


became catchwords of 
ilways dared to 


pru- 


olitics. 


say wh more 


to whatever he 
is temperament. 
Mr. 


+31] . 
Still, even 


Quincy’s speeches 
the 


ephemeral. 


when topics 

In 
from 
with 


time. 

and denounced the 

which the slave 

His 

for the 

the old 
moral 
’ 


Inaeea 


cussed were 
lished 


rank 


his 


is disting 
and 
g statesmen 


he 
ijans, must 
of 

foresaw 
danger with 
pows r threats ned the Union. 
fears, it is true, were aroused 
balan« yf 1 r be 
State 


tween 


onisma 


justifies 


u ] it S < 
first called into 
i\ displ ived. 
covernment, and 
To him we 


the 


ther 


more as 


a re- 
1 protection. His address 


] 74 -altu ic very 
the mayoraity 1s very 


the conclud- 
yw, gentlemen, standing as I 
lation for the last time in 


do in this re 
presence and that of my fellow- 
ibout to 
difficu 


your 


citizens, surrender forever a 
t 


station full of Ity, of labor and 
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temptation, in which I have been called 
to very arduous duties, affecting the 
rights, property, and at times the lib- 
erty of others; concerning which the 
perfect line of rectitude —though de- 
sired — was not always to be clearly 
discerned; in which great interests 
have been placed within my control, 
under circumstances in which it would 
have been easy to advance private ends 
and sinister projects; — under these 
circumstances, I inquire, as I have a 
recent 
cast 


] no 
ong 


right to inquire,— for in 


contest insinuations have been 


against my integrity, — in 
management of your affairs, whatever 


errors have been committed, — and 
doubtless been 


hing selfish, 


_ 


there have many, — 
have you found in me any 
hing 


> 
T 
| 


t 
anyt personal, anything merce- 
the simple language of an 
ancient ‘Behold, here I 
am; witness against me. Whom have 
I defrauded? Whom have 


1? At 


presse 
received any bri 


nary? 


n 


seer, I say, 


whose hands 


1 >> 
be ? 


has 
following 


the 
used: 


now occurred, expres- 


sions were ‘In inistering 


in 
nys 


police, in executing the laws, 


the 


oe tl 
¢ th ight nd ] g 


e i $ 1 promoti 
prosperity of the city, its first 
ill be 


by indivic 


necessarily and 


Raaial 


_ 
iled 


projec ts, by perso 
rt assions. ; 


7 | 
ie % 


le he is in 


in pursuing 


iter is ability 


1 ie ep ee eS 
ecoming opnoxious to the cen- 


sure of all whom he causes to be prose- 


cuted or whose 


sions he thwarts, of all whose 


pas- 

interests 

he opposes.’ 

and the event have come. 
address I told 


f, in conformity 


“ The day 
I retire —as in that first 
my fellow-citizens, ‘1 
with the experience of other republics, 


faithful exertions should be followed by 


should 


loss of favor and confidence,’ I 
retire — ‘rejoicing, not, indeed, with a 
public and patriotic, but with a private 





{ Nover 
individual joy i rall 3 > dimin | attachment to 
1 a consciousness weig! S His 
which all Auman suj a t 

he light dust of the bal 


punctu 


1 


n dropping aslee 
iness of names, his si 
ty to make even the short 
ind ch to the students, 
lll iriy 1 liar in a prac tised or 
throu { t i 
“aoe ay rage P 
LOOK INLO CVi 


’ , 
CCaS1ONAL absorpt 


won Of min 


nce he 
old-fashio 


our 
ul 


i 


servant, 


Stately 


nately 


amusement 
and which ra 


o4y 
without 
rathe 


r tend to heighten than 


ietters 


1 
piace. 





treatmen 


natur 


equanimity 
as men 


but he did 


not fe ul the 
in his nine- 


scene 
said tous, not be alienated 


tieth year wi friend, he 





popular will. There is n 


ler than this for indeps« 


no surer guaranty of 


which, in 


is but 


Pp 1ying a 


During his presidency, 


was once 


crowded omni 


its consideratior 
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iter buck- 


te 
o sto 


} 


ndence of spirit, 


that courtesy 
: se 
[I seii-respect 
Mr. Quincy 
in a 


imbridge 


nd could nowhe 


to the mere self 
lupa so cunning t 


.~ A ' 
ps heece 


editary, 
J | YY 
taken irom 


was 


se of 


vets 
7 


Yovember, 


statue, the winner of a lucky battle, 
perhaps more than is due to the 
It is time 
that fit honor should be paid also to 


him 


solid result of his triumph. 


who shows a genius for public 
for the achievement of 

to a 

proportion, and comes 

fields 


tal- 


usefulness, 


character, who shapes his life 


fF ce on those inward 
here something more than mere 


“nt is demanded for victi 


memory of such men should 


ishec precious ta 
neration can bequeath 
However 
1.1 


favor, public respect 
| I 


waveringly for 


"own 

old 

imulated a disregard which 
gladly have exchanged for 
blic fidelity 


h- 


we seen whose 


! In Quincy the pu 
yal to the private, and the wit 
F hi age was into a san¢ 
1inution of publicit 
influ 


“nce 
bUCTCE 


°48 
y with 





e Conspiracy at Wash 


THE CONSPIRACY 
people of the United States 
of 
in the atti- 


democra 


J the mortification 


the world 


lave 


eftore 


man 
commandin 
posit 
usurpe! 
Johns 


by 


ch any} 
} 


a 


. ‘ 
mce-seekers, partisans, 


i 
find 


man ridicu- 
but which 


infamous, 
ble, — name- 


ma ve 


v 
( om} ish- 

} 
personal 


rly regardless of what 


i inciuces. ason, C¢ 


erstanding, 


hav 
im. When he uses the 


s them as synonymes of 
decorative 


eases him to 


tions, or as 

vhich it Pp 

ouch ver 1 r hi 

1€ rough vernacular of his 

und caprices. The “ Con- 

so, a word constantly pro- 
ae 


ee h ac } 
Ss, IS not so much, as he 


stitution of the United 


AT WASHINGTON. 


States as the moral and mental consti- 
tution of Andrew Johnson, which, in 
his view, is the one primary fact to 
all other fac 


His 


ts must be subordi- 
gross inconsistencies of 
“er ‘ 


policy, his shameless be- 


party, his incapac to 


his word, his hatred 


moment its dei 


enders 
n, his habit of admin- 
‘toed, on the 
mean what 
his de- 


1] nad 
Ald 


unreason- 
lministration have 


in a passionate 
tance, 
pa ity. 
rson, whose mere presence 
a constitution- 
rh crime and 
is of course the natural 
ies, and he now 
> surrounded by demas 
10st desperate class. 
are conspirators, and they have 
ht on his vulgar and malig 


hat the question of hi 
has now come to be me 
momen 
Constitutionally, 
power of C 
icl ress may 
lain, and tl 
: judgment of 
power in the 
hnson thinks, or says 


Congress itself, as at 


present constituted, is unconstitutional. 
He believes, or says he believes, thz 
the defeated Rebel States whose repre- 
sentatives Congress now excludes are 
as much States in the Union, and as 
much entitled to representation, as New 
York or Ohio. As he specially repr 
sents the defeated Rebel States, it 
hardly to be supposed that he will con- 


sent to be punished for crimes commit- 


~~ 
is 





ed; and it is als > presumed that 
the i 

operation o 
gress relati! 


S 


to reconstru 
prelimi 
gress itself. 


madness of such 


chiet 

the people the sus 
itated. Judicious 
persons 

men ot 

minds 

attri 

own 

rega 
leg itors 
witted w 
as their « 
so bad as 
have been. 
‘ P 


son, tnere 


misconcep 


renetlon 

he would not 

than break with th 

They were surprised 
he meditated 

ling of 

were surprised 

: 


law could be made 


cording to 


ts intent. 
were surprised when, as soon a 


l. Che thor 
ganization in Mar 
fter his 
obstac les 
from the Northern 
The 


passage ¢ ( 


States to Wash 


1gton. Demo- 





T 


States will 
troops from 
Before there could be any 
zation in the L yal 1 t pi wer, -J I must 
bear on his dic rship, he i ; ) t l belonged, in 
have a Congress of “1 th ion , chaos aff 


ior 


} etween 


» pardon 


e Constitution ; u t assumptuon or power 
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, ¥ 
itors and 


whole classes publi 


of tra 
enemies their forfeited rights of citizen- 
ship. sy the pardon of murderers and 
Pr 

+} + } - P he 

the number of his po- 
porters ; by the pardon of 
and publi i 


l up a par 


the sident 


cannot 


counterfeiters, 
. 


increase 


traitors 


buil 


struggle against the 


ment of the governmer 


have induced 


dy 


everyb« 
} 


i 


1aent 


measure whose 


pressed 


a del 


by a ruinous de 


t; and such 
it is the solen uty 


ty of the 


Even into 


eat 
people to prepare for 


his conceited brain must be driven the 


Washington. 


[ November, 
oa a , 
iis contemplated enterprise 
is hopeless, and that, in attempting to 
commit the greatest of political crimes, 
he would succeed only in committing the 
most enormous of political blunders. 
Still, it 
there 


is not to be concealed that 


are circumstances in the present 


condition of the country which 


+1 - a | ° + + ] 
> the President just that degree 


pular 


po support which is 


im into open 


recogniz 
States in 
the Fortieth Congress ; 
is the 
the people 


lf, and 


char- 


Andy” under his 
» him more representati 


ve 


1utumn 
*s to Con- 
politic al 


to local ques- 


1 


reconstruction question is 
tica settled, and when you spea 
to them of plots such as are now hatch- 


ing in Washington, and which seem 
as preposterous as the story of a sen- 
novel, their 


firms them in the notion that it is safe 


sational incredulity con- 





Si / 
The Conspiracy 


take 


1 sense 


food 


Thei: 
blind to the des 


Cromwell as An 


at body of 


very 
ons of such Bobadil- 
lrew John 
I Republica: 
present a lit 
apt to i llow 
, an 1 exhil its altog 
confidence wh 
ncompleted tri 
party, 
and is ] 
le sperate attem over its 


nation. 


pt to rec 
I 

Its leaders 
il plan of re- 
it will result 
the - South ern States. 
political extinction 
against that 


herefore, fighting for 


1 fighting 
S 
lee +] 

gly more than us 
the character 


; 


address to wl 


meanness, baseness, dishonest 


lessness, and ig may 


norance there 


in the Taxation hard 


on the people, and they have 
tated to pr 


lic debt as the means of 


presses 
t 


not hesi- 


‘opose repudiation of the pub- 


relief. The 
addressed to ig 


Mirabeau hit 


argument is norance 


and passion, for the rea- 


son of the 


case when he defined repudi- 
taxation in its most cruel and 
But 
th 


he Democratic 


ation as 


iniquitous the method of 


repudiation v lead- 
ers propose to follow is of all methods 
most calamitous. They 


rm of 


the worst and 


would 


make the a mere f 
issue of an additional 


two of greenbacks, 


dollar 
expression by thei 
and then 
debt in the currency 
they had done all 4 d 


I illion or 
“pay off” 
to render 

In other aa they would 
not only swindle the public creditor, but 


worthless. 
vreck all values. A party which advo- 
cates such a scheme as this, to save it 
from the death it deserves, would have 
in risking a civil 
sion for the same purpose. 


no hesitation convul- 
the 
not 
which would 


Indeed, 
of the civil war would 


misery 


reopen ling 
produce h 
| 


alf the 
by the adoption of their pro- 
ject to dilute the currency. 


be created 


Now, if by apathy on the part of Re- 


; ie 
hh ashington. 637 
pu aun 1s and audacity on the part of 
De crats the autumn elections result 
NSE 


wen 


] m} - lh, 
be universally 
Sumner’s 
ist, that “* An- 
supreme 
power by a bloody accident, be- 
come Davis 
} 


Ay 


Jefferson 
in the spirit by which he is governe: 
and in the 


the ¢ 


inflicting on 


miscnier he 1S 
od 


untry ” ; that “the President of 


+} > ahall: . : DS af 
the Rebellion is revived in the 
of the United States. 

to do has 


Senator T] 


roposes 
a public address 
declare,” he 
responsibility as a Senator of 
ed States, that to-day 


meditates and designs 


Andrew 
forcible : 
ance to the authority of Congress. 


make this statement deliberately, hz 


oS 
and 


would 


received it from an 


unquestionable 


unquestioned 
authority.” It 

could be 
authority of the 

Secretary of War and 
Army of the U 
cent as he is, de 
hold 


seem that this authority 
other than the 
General 

1ited States, who, 

es not pretend to with- 
his opinion that the country is in 
imminent peril, and in peril from the ac- 
tion of the President. 
considered a sufficient reply to 
statements, that, if Mr. Johnson 
n the 


But it is by some 
such 
should 
legislative «department of 
there would be an up- 
of the people which would soon 


overtur 
the government, 


12 
risin 4 


p him 


and his supporters from the 
face earth. This 


true, but we should prefer 


swee 
of the may be very 
a less Mexi- 
can manner of ascertaining public sen- 
timent. Without leaving their 
ful occupat 
their 
shall do by 
necessary that a mil- 


lion of men should go to Washington 


peace- 
people can do by 
that it 


their muskets. 


ions, the 
votes all is proposed they 
It is hardly 
million or half a 


their mind to Mr. Johnson, 


when hand will 


save them the expense and trouble. It 


to speak 
a ballot-box close at 
will, indeed, be infinitely disgraceful to 
the nation if Mr. Johnson dares to put 
his purpose into act, for his courage to 
violate his own duty will come from the 
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erform theirs. 


neglect « f the people to | 
Let the 
the Republic be at the polls 
tumn, I 


fight in the winter. 


great upris tizens of 


this au- 
of a 
House of 


1 
soie 


and there w need 


Representati 
1 


power of impeachment, will in all prob- 


impeach the lent. The 


Senate, which has t power to 


try impeachments, will in all probabil- 
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[ November, 


ity find him guilty, by the requisite two 
of its members, of the 


hirds yes 
thirds of charges 
preferred by the House. And he him- 
1 the popular verdict 


his contemplated crime, and 


cowed 


ho} 
ment of past delinquencies by a new act 
of treason, will 


eless of escaping from the punish- 


submit to be removed 


from the office he has too long been 


to dishonor. 


1 , 


auowe 





rnish 


ts, which 


prose, 
pounce 


Such 


ind with- 
of he 


unusual 


TERARY 


NOTICES. 
awkwardness in 

passages 

1 thread 

we must 

touching 
ader’s en- 
ve rsion 
of the 
rm, but 


¢ ns of 


they were 


’ has 
Mr. 


omme- 


less 
tempta- 
sdification 
en more 
ta} 
notable 


yw’s lit- 


tween Mr. Lonef 
d Mr. Norton’s, 


and which gos 


which strikes 


is proper limits the literal 


room for the 
al feeling. Mr. Lo 


» have developed to its utmost the 


always fir 
low 
element in our poetical diction, and 
to have fou red stock 
interpretation of the Italian, while 
Norton instinctively chooses for the 


in words of a kind 
the 


Mr. 


rendering of Dante’s tenderness and sim- 


best 
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plicity a diction almost as purely Saxon as What 
that of the Bible. This gives the prose . 
of “ The Life” with all its proper 
archaic ity ; and those who read the 
following sonnet can well believe that itis varying degrees of felicity, and this we think 
versl , though few in 


cl 


The poems are of course rendered with 


not ur t the beauty of the verse :— one of the happiest 
their itural- 


Put 


10 ren- 


nal, while 


ng nat it 18 


ngfellow’s unmatched 


Commedia,” with 


uniform in faultless 


Bull 
PAULDING. 
ING. 


is an 
fatiguing d he ory of the rela- 


tions between Great Britain and the United 
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States previous to the war of and re- 
fle 
some of the English tourists who 
after the 
ponderous travesty John Bull 
England, and Brother Jonathan the United 
States ; Napoleon figures as beau Napper- 
ty, Louis XVL. 


France Frogmore. 


Id12, 
ting the popular feeling with regard to 
overran 
In this 


Bullock is 


“a 
conciusio 


us 


as Louis Baboon, and 


It 


) Wril¢ 


could not have 


as 
in its day, and 


have 


un 


been a hard thing t 


we suppose that it must on amused 


derstand 
I 


people, though it is not easy to 
how the Id 
1oOW they could 


upon the book-making 


ever hav id it hroug 
hn Bull in America” is a satire, again, 
and the 
ideas of our country generally accepted from 


and 


them in and. is in the form of a 


narrative, probably does not 


yy ( 


exagecer- 
the stories told of us | 


ate uptain Ashe, 


Mr. Richard Parkinson, Farme: 


n H 


Faux, Cap- 


tain Hamilton, Capt 1 tribe of 
now-forgotten travel 

the United 
intimate 


venture i 
Dickens 


n 


means of literary 
to Vv the Ameri 
a book. Mr. Pauldi 
that their lies 


foolish, and that the paroc 


it a 
ng’s paroc 

rather dull 
” 


il 


idea were and 
st’s work 
might 


now 


was 


not so entirely a diversion as 
think. He 


wrote f 
passing away, and it 


one 
yy a generation 


is all but impossible 


for us to enter into the feeling tl 
him and I 

haps, we fail to enjoy his bool 
are not entirely pers 


at animated 
is readers. For this reason, per- 
1ad 

have found it h 
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